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PERSONAL 


BACHELOR returning home in June after many 
years abroad seeks accommodation in the 
country. 

—Box 337. 


R. & MRS. VERNON GITTINS invite their 

clients and friends to visit Llanrhydd Hall, 
Ruthin, close to Ruthin Castle in the beautiful 
Vale of Clwyd (20 miles from Chester) where they 
have a very interesting collection of antique and 
decorative furniture. 





Could bring some furniture if necessary. 





» COUNTRY LIFE—FEBRUARY 


i3, 1946 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Per line, Private 3i-; Trade 4/-; (minimum 3 tines). Box Fee 1/0 





SITUATIONS 


EDUCATIONAL 





None of the vacancies in these columns relates to a 
man between the ages of 18 and 50 incl., or a woman 
between the ages of 18 and 40 incl. unless he or she 
is excepted from the provisions of The Control of 
Engagement Order 1947, or the vacancy is for em- 
ploument ercepted from the provisions of that Order. 


VACANT 








MISCELLANEOUS 

NTIQUES and FURNISHING. A choice collec- 

tion of Georgian Chairs, Easy Chairs, Dining 
Tables, Bureaux, Tallboys, Chests, Persian Rugs, 
Mirrors, Ornamental China, Chinese Porcelain 
and ivories, Cut Glass, Bronzes, etc. Inspection 
invited.—WILLIAM WILLETT. LTD., Sloane 
Square, S.W.1. Tel.: Sloane 8141. 


SAFE INVESTMENT equal to a return of over 

4 per cent. Sums of £25 up to £5,000 may be 
invested with the Maidenhead Building Society. 
Interest is paid at the rate of 244 per cent. Income 
tax is paid by the Society.—Further particulars 
from SECRETARY, Tudor House, 58, King Street, 
Maidenhead. Telephone 1277. 


TTRACTIVE FURNISHING FABRICS coupon 

free. Also choice selection of secondhand 
Curtains.—J. B. HEALY & CO., LTD, 10, Down, 
Street, W.1. 


ADMINTON. When buying new equipment re~ 

member JAQUES’S BADMINTON RACKETS 
give satisfaction. Hand-made by craftsmen — 
JOHN JAQUES & SON, LTD., makers of fine 
Sports and Games Equipment since 1795, Thorn- 
ton Heath. Surrey. 


IGGS OF MAIDENHEAD wish to purchase fine 
Antique Silver, Furniture and Jewellery.— 
Please write, or telephone Maidenhead 963. 


RITISH COLONIALS. Approvals. Wide range 

1d. to 5/-; perfect condition. Moderate prices. 

—Write, CORNISH STAMP COMPANY, Glenesk, 
Liskeard. Cornwall. 


ARPETS. Our unrivalled service for every- 
thing connected with carpets. Buying, sell- 
ing, cleaning, dyeing, repairing. Carpet auction 
sales a speciality.—Write for details to LAMER- 
TON’S, ‘“‘The Carpet People,’’ High Street, Ealing, 
W.5. Telephone: EALING 2241. 
HESTNUT PALE FENCING, all sizes, good 
delivery. Garden and Field Gates, Posts and 
fittings. Wattle Hurdles. Poultry Appliances. 
Agent for the famous ‘‘Pheysey’’ Gate. Prices 
and particulars on application.—C. STEWART 
COLES, Litlington, Polegate, Sussex. 
0 NOT DISCARD YOUR OLD SPORTS 
JACKETS: HAVE THEM LEATHER BOUND. 
Edges, Cuffs and Elbows, price 40/-, including 
postage. Also we put new strappings to breeches 
and jodhpurs, 21/-. Hundreds of satisfied clients; 
14 days’ service. Send goods and remittance to 
“RENOVATIONS,” Dept. C., lla, Market Street, 
Brighton 1. 
AULTY TELEPHONE WIRE, CHEAPER 
THAN STRING! Insulated, waterproof, suit- 
able for fencing, packing, horticulture, etc., 
break-point 545 lbs., 55/- per mile coil; minimum 
quantity 1,000 ft. for 20/- (carriage paid), imme- 
diate delivery. Sample on request.—Write, Dept. 
6, c/o STREETS, 110, Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 


ELP SOLVE YOUR FUEL PROBLEM. Burn 
LIGNITE (Immature Coal), the off-the-ration 
Fuel. Suitable for domestic and industrial pur- 
poses, central heating and hot-water systems.— 
Apply to your local Coal Merchant, or write 
RENWICK WILTON & DOBSON, Torquay. 
F YOUR HOUSE is too large or inconvenient 
we can alter and modernise without cash out- 
lay on your part.—For full particulars without 
obligation, write HUGHES CONSTRUCTION CoO., 
LTD., 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W.1 (White- 
h wll 0258). 
APPIN & WEBB are buyers of high-class 
Jewellery and Silver. Also Gold of any 
description. Good cash prices.—156-162, Oxford 
Street, W.1.; 172, Regent Street, W.1.; 2, Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C.4. 
QINOMARKS. Permanent London Address. 
Letters redirected, 5/- p.a.—For particulars 
apply MONOMARK BCM/MONO 17, W.C.1. 


EW SINGER CARS will be made available to 

approved essential users. A few orders can 
be accepted for delivery from our limited priority 
quota. Demonstration car available-—GORDON 
CARS (LONDON) LTD., 140, Golders Green Road, 
N.W.11. Spe. 0011. 


Ovk Interior Design Department can rejuven- 
ate a house with skill and imagination, and 
r3astore or renovate furniture or upholstery. We 
have no set formula, but an individual response 
to each redecorating problem.—BROWNS OF 
CHESTER LTD., Chester. 


ACEFORM on the Flat and CHASEFORM 
over the sticks—the weekly records that tell 
you how they all ran—55, Curzon Street, London, 
wW.1. 
EMAKE HANDBAG CO. execute all kinds of 
Handbag Repairs. Alterations and Relines. 
Send or call for estimate.—57, Brompton Road, 
Knightsbridge, S.W.3 (over Randalls). 
TAMPS. Superb approvals.—ROBERTSON, 
Wray House, Havant, Hants. 
ARING & GILLOW now offer special facilities 
for the Repair and Adaptation of Customer's 
OvnCarpets. Oxford Street. W.1. 
E PAY £30 oz. 22-ct. wedding rings; £25-£100 
gold cigarette cases ; £15-£75 silver tea-sets; 
£15-£35 cultured pear] necklaces; £50-£150 diamond 
watches and eternity rings; £5-£15 gold cameo 
brooches; £50-£5,000 for diamond and coloured 
stone rings, brooches, bracelets and earrings. 
Valuations by qualified expert (Fellow Gemmo- 
logical Association). Register your parcels (cash 
or offer per return), or call at M. HAYES & SONS, 
LTD., 106, Hatton Garden, London, E.C.1. Holborn 
8177. 
UNDA FOR YOUTHFUL COMPLEXION. Use 
our perfect Trio-superfine Face Powder, 
Triple Action Cream, the “‘stay-put’’ base. Com- 
plexion Milk for thorough cleansing. 29/9 the 
three.—YUNDA BEAUTY CULTURE, LTD., 46, 
New Bond Street, W.1. Mayfair 1023. 






















































































AN gentleman recommend Single-handed 
Gardener for Dorset, about March ? Genuine 
type appreciated, with knowledge of fruit and all 
vegetables. Wife willing help few hours daily by 
arrangement. Lodge with elec. light and water. 
Age 35-50 if strong and active. Central heating 
winter to maintain.—Further details to Box 339. 
Coor required for Ascot district; modern house, 
small family. If married, flat or cottage avail- 
able with elec. light, gas and main drainage. Also 
husband as parlourman, footman, chauffeur or 
gardener.—Write, giving full particulars, to 
Box 348. 
AMEKEEPER required for grouse moor 
between Macclesfield and Buxton; must be 
good vermin trapper. Cottage available.—Apply: 
THE AGENT, Derby Estate Office, Preston, Lancs. 
LAND AGENT AND SURVEYOR required in 
Country Dept. of London firm of Land Agents. 
Applicants must have sound knowledge and 
experience in Land Agency and Agricultural 
branch of the profession. Preference will be given 
to fully qualified applicants having the necessary 
experience, but applications from probationers 
will be considered. Salary according to qualifica- 
tions and experience.—Apply in first instance, 
stating experience, qualifications and salary 
required, to Box 340. 











AVIES, LAING & DICK, 7, Holland Park, W.11. 
Individual tuition for examinations. Navy 
Special Entry. Army Entrance (new scheme). 
1st. M.B., Higher and School Certificates, London 
Matric, University Entrance and Scholarships. 
EARN HAIRDRESSING AND BEAUTY 
CULTURE for a successful career. Prospectus 
Sec., LONDON INSTITUTE OF HAIRDRESSING 
AND BEAUTY CULTURE, 6, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.1. 
EPCOTE LODGE, Findon, Sussex. Residential 
Riding Academy for Ladies. Long or short 
courses, Candidates successfully prepared for the 
I. of H. Examination.—Principals: R. E. PRIT- 
CHARD, ex-M.F.H. (Fellow and Instructor of the 
Institute of the Horse), and MRS. PRITCHARD. 
HORT STORY WRITING. Send 2d. for 
“Stories that Sell To-day”’ (a special bulletin) 
and prospectus of world-famous course.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE, 198a. Palace Gate. W.7. 
ENING 
LL can grow still more Food in STRAWSON 
GARDEN FRAMES. 1d. stamp for List C.L.48. 
Also STRAWSON GLASSHOUSES against 
W.A.E.C. permits.—G. F. STRAWSON & SON, 
Horley, Surrey. 
ARD YORK Crazy and Rectangular Paving, 
weather-worn Limestone Rockery. etc.— 
WATERHOUSE DENBIGH & CO., LTD., Bolton 
Wood Quarries, Bradford. 
OSE AND ORCHID SPECIALIST (50 years) 
offers the world’s CHOICEST WICHURAIANA 
Rambler (expert's testimonial) and FINEST GOLD 
MEDAL Hybrid Teas. Order now to secure 
delivery January-March.—Box 289. 


























ATIONAL MARITIME MUSEUM, GREEN- 

WICH. The Civil Service Commissioners 
invite applications for appointment to the 
Museum Higher Staff as Assistant Keeper Grade I 
for the Library and Assistant Keeper Grade II for 
the Department of Oil Paintings. For the senior 
post candidates must be at least 30 and under 45 
years of age on the Ist January, 1948, but the 
upper age limit may be relaxed in favour of can- 
didates with exceptional qualifications. For the 
junior post candidates must be at least 21 and 
under 35 years of age on the Ist January, 1948. 
Application is open to both men and women. For 
both posts candidates must have a University 
degree with at least Second Class Honours (or in 
cases where Honours were not taken, must satisfy 
the Commissioners that their University educa- 
tion reached the standard of Second Class 
Honours). In addition 

(a) Candidates for the senior post should have 
library experience; knowledge of naval history 
or experience in historical research, and know- 
ledge of languages, would be an added advantage; 

(b) Candidates for the junior post should prefer- 
ably have a knowledge of and interest in naval 
history, and oil paintings; knowledge of lan- 
guages, including German, would be an added 
qualification. 

For the senior post salary will start at £700 and 
rise to £1,100. For the junior post the salary scale 
is £330, rising to £600, but in fixing the starting 
salary £25 will be added to the minimum of £330 
for each year of age above 23, subject to a maxi- 
mum of six such increments. Scales for women 
are somewhat lower.—Further particulars and an 
application form may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Burlington 
Gardens, London, W.1, quoting No. 2102. 
Completed applications must reach the Civil 
Service Commission not later than 28th February, 
1948, 

ACANCY for Gardener-Poultryman, and wife 
to help in house. Excellent accommodation 
available.—LOBB, Newlands, Radlett, Herts. 
ANTED, reliable Woman to run and maintain 
to a very high standard a private house with 
all modern conveniences in the country, used for 
accommodating generally two or three business 
men. A widow of gentle background with a child, 
preferably over 8 years, would be very suitable; 
or a married woman whose husband can do 
handyman-gardener work.—Please write to 
Box 349. 
WANTED. Companion-Help, able to drive car 
and help light work in house and garden. 
£8 per month. Other help. References exchanged. 
Convenient house.—Apply, MRS. T. S. DICK, 
Street Ashton T.odgee, near Ruebv. 


WANTED 7 

D°rcH GIRL (18) requires situation to look 
after children and help with housework.— 

Apply to MISS WILLY VAN HINTE, Minervalaan 

38, Amsterdam-Z. 

OFFICER'S WIDOW requires position where son 
(9 years) welcome during holidays. Capable, 

adaptable, drive car. Own idea Reception-Hostess 

other ideas considered.—Box 347. 

LA?Y wants country employment, farm, kennel 
hotel, club, or tea shop. Partnership con- 

sidered.—Box 338 























EGETABLE and Flower Seeds of quality. Our 
Catalogue is helpful and interesting. Free on 
request.—W. J. UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Histon, 
Cambs. 
INKFIELD MANOR NURSERIES, ASCOT, 
have been honoured at the Chelsea Flower 
Show with the Royal Horticultural Society's 
premier award of a Gold Medal for their Alpine 
Garden of Ingleton Rock. Further information 
and photographs at request. Winkfield Manor 
Nurseries have experience in the design and 
construction of Formal Gardens and Landscape 
Planting in Parks and Estates. Winkfield Row 
3112. 








LIVESTOCK 

HAMPIONSHIP Show-winning NOSTREBOR 
Cocker Spaniels at stud. Send for illustrated 
brochure.—MRS. ROBERTSON, 157, Quinton 
Lane, Birmingham 32. Telephone: WOOdgate 2912. 
HARLES CRUFT for the best in Pedigree Dogs. 
Acquire your dog through a reputable organi- 
sation. Specialist advice on purchase, training, 
boarding and stripping. Alsatian Training 
Kennels.—advice and particulars, CHARLES 
CRUFT, Kennards Ltd., Croydon. Tel.: Croydon 
55 or Wildmill Cottage, Coulsdon Common, Surrey 








HOTELS AND GUESTS 

Bre HOTEL, HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX 
We shall be pleased to send full particulars of 
this extremely comfortable and conveniently 
situated country house hotel.—Apply: PROPRif. 

TOR. Tel.: Haywards Heath 670. 
RANCASTER, NORFOLK. DORMY Hougg 
HOTEL is now booking for Easter, Spring and 
Summer Holidays. Come and enjoy the healthiest 
holiday you have ever had. Bathing (from firm 
sands), riding, sailing, tennis, wild duck shooting 
first-class golf at Brancaster and Huns’: ton 
and, within, dancing, billiards and coviztajj 
lounge. Ashley Courtenay recommended, 
BROCKHAMPTON COURT in the bec atify 
WYE VALLEY. One of the loveliest ‘otejg 











in England. Spacious, warm, country louse 
atmosphere. Fresh country produce. ling 
hunting, salmon fishing. Licensed.—Broc’- \amp. 
ton, S. Herefordshire. Phone: How Caple °23, 
BURGH ISLAND HOTEL, SOUTH 7 = Joy, 
Open Easter to October. Fine cuisi-2 ang 


wines in surroundings of luxurious com: °: ang 
natural beauty. Terms from £2 per day i 


Sive, 
—Apply, THE MANAGER, Burgh Island, = 5yry. 
on-Sea. Telegrams: Burgotel, Bigbury Sea. 


Tel.: Bigbury-on-Sea 272-3. 
ORNISH RIVIERA. PERRA) . -5 
THE DROSKYN CASTLE HOTE!.. 
On the edge of the sea. 
Always good food. Bedrooms with b 











Licensed. Perranporth 2213. — 
EER PARK HOTEL, HONITON, | :VON. 
Sportsman’s paradise in glorious © untry, 
Private Trout Fishing on River Otter. ~iding, 
Squash, Tennis, Billiards, etc. Own »duce, 
Central heating, h. and c. in every b: \soom, 
Guests met Sidmouth Junction (3% hou : Lon- 
don).—Write or phone Honiton 64. : 
DROVE HOTEL, SINGLETON, CHICH. “TER 
Exclusive Country House Hotel, int ~ atiful 
old-world village, near Goodwood. Excelle: : food; 


pleasant walks; golfing.—Tel. Singleton 2 
BOR TOWERS HOTEL, GOODRI..GTON 
SANDS, PAIGNTON, SOUTH DEVON. “acing 
sea and sun. Good golfing, fishing, table 








ennis, 

bathing from hotel. Excellent cuisine. En Jension 
from 1 guinea per day. Vacancies Easter. 

XMOOR. CROWN HOTEL, Exford. Centrally 


heated. H. and c. in all bedrooms. Eycellent 
cuisine. Hunting with one pack staghounds and 
two packs foxhounds. Hacking, Rough shooting 
over 1,000 acres farm and moorland. Trout fishing 
in season on Exe and Barle. Taxis meet trains at 
Dulverton, Minehead, or Taunton. Tel.: Exford 43, 
RELAND. HOLLYBROOK HOTEL situated 
amidst lovely surroundings in own park, 200 
yards from shores of Lough Arrow. The lake is 
famous for its mayfly season, May 15 to June 15, 
There is also good trout fishing throughout the 
season, both wet and dry fly, free to residents, 
The hotel is designed primarily for sportsmen and 
their families. Boating, riding and bathing. 
Offers first-class food and a well-stocked cellar. 
Grade A. I.T.B. R.I.A.C. A.A.—For brochure 
apply: Hollybrook, Lough Arrow, Ballinafad, Co. 
Sligo. Tel.: Ballinafad 3. 
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OR SALE, outstanding Roan Cocker Puppies, 

two d., two b., 5 months, sire Mark of Ware, 
dam Quakeressof Ware. 15 gns. each.—LADY 
BERRY, Kirbygate, Roehamovton. Putney 5571. 

EDIGREE GOLDEN RETRIEVERS for sale, 10 

weeks, 15 gns. Seen appointment.—STOKES, 
Knights Cross Cottage, Newstead Abbey, Linby, 
Notts. Fast Kirkbv 23179. 


FOR SALE 
ARAVANS FOR SALE, Eccles “Enchantress” 
17 ft. 6in. Caravan, D/P, lantern roof, two 
double beds, two wardrobes, gas cooking and 
lighting, stainless steel Pither stove, water tank 
and pump centre kitchen, two doors.—F.0.C. 
CARAVAN CENTRE, 200, Cricklewood Broadway, 
London N.W.2. Gladstone 2234. 
ENUINE PAISLEY SHAWL, cream, 60in. 
square, 3%in. fringe, cream, small red 
flowers pattern, used once, perfect, over 100 years 
old. Also piece of Linen, 60 in. x 45 in., depicting 
Queen Victoria’s head, dated 1887. Can be seen 
by appointment.—S. LANKFORD, 18, Stanley 
Road, Ashford. Middlesex. 
AGNIFICENT H.M.V. AUTO-RADIOGRAM, 
bureau model in walnut; condition as new 
and mechanically perfect. £80.—STOCKLEY, 
Aldworth, Berkshire. 
4AETLAND Sheepskin Rugs in white, cream, 
brown, black, rose and gold, sizes approx. 
38 in. x 30 in. and 32in. x 24in., prices £5 and £4 
respectively, no coupons. Ladies’ Fair Isle Berets, 
16/6, no coupons. Ladies’ Fair Isle Gloves, 18/6 
pr., 1 coupon. Ladies’ Fair Isle Jumpers, 124/5, 




















6 couvons. Ladies’ Fair Isle bordered Jumpers, 
89/-, 6 coupons. Gent’s all Fair Isle Slinovers, 
98/-, 6 couvons. Fair Isle bordered Shetland 


Slipons, 65/- 6 coupons. Hand-knitted woollen 
Slivovers, 39/4, 6 coupons. Hand-knitted all-wool 
Golf or Walking Hose, 20/- pr., 2 coupons. Hand- 
knitted woollen Half-hose, 7/6 pr., 2 counons. 
Complete satisfaction guaranteed._HEBRIDEAN 
CROFTER WEAVERS, Muir of Aird, Benbecula, 
Outer Hebrides. 





R. ANDREW MAITLAND wishes to recom- 

mend most highly first-class Working Head 
Gardener, age 49, married, no children. Fully 
experienced in all branches including glass. 
Accustomed to management. Only leaving owing 
to sale of property.—Apply: THORNTON, Garden 
Cottage, Seagrove, Seaview, 1.0.W. 


EDUCATIONAL 
AVE YOU “A LITERARY PENT” ? Develop 
it profitably through personal tuition at the 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM—the only 
school under the patronage of leading newspaper 
proprietors. Training in Journalism, Short 
Stories, Article Writing, Poetry, Radio Plays, 
English Literature. Each course now offered at 
REDUCED FEES. Personal coaching by corres- 
pondence.—Write for free advice and book to: 
Applications Dept., LS.J., 57, Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. Mus, 4574. 
HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY, EASTBOURNE. The Summer 
Term commences May 5, 1948. All branches of 
Domestic Science taught. Day and resident 
pupils. Certificates granted.—PRINCIPAL: MISS 
RANDALL, Ist Class Diploma, EDINBURGH COL- 
LEGE OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 











WANTED 
COURTEOUS RECEPTION is accorded to 
callers by FREDK. D. MELLER, LTD., 295, 
Oxford Street, W.1, who buy good quality Paste, 
Marcasite and Fancy Jewellery, Cultured Pearls 
and Cameo Brooches. Highest prices paid. Sell 
now before the demand ceases. Call or send 
registered post, stating price required. Cash or 
offer by return. 
OOKS IN HOME COUNTIES. JOHN L. HUNT, 
recognised book expert of over twenty years’ 
experience, will call by car and collect and pay 
highest cash prices for books (including novels). 
—wWrite: 1, Croydon Road, Caterham, Surrey, or 
*phone 3387. 
ATIVE ART. MR. T. HOOPER, The Totems, 
New Road, Croxley Green, Herts, wishes to 
purchase for his private museum Native Masks, 
Gods, Carvings, Ornaments, Tikis, Featherwork, 
Weapons and Curios from New Zealand (Maori), 
the South Sea Islands, Africa, American Indian, 
Eskimo, etc. Also Egyptian, Roman and other 
antiquities. 
WANTED. Dictionary of Furniture (3 vols.) by 
Macquoid & Edwards. Also Britten's 
“Clocks andClockmakers.” State price.—Box 350. 














ILLEY BROOK HOTEL, CHELTENHAM 

A.A. ****, R.A.C. Under entirely new and 
personal management. For the discerning who 
seek a country house atmosphere with superlative 
comfort. Amidst beautiful surroundings 200 ft. 
above Cheltenham. Own excellent 18-hole golf 
course. Central heating every room. Billiard 
room. Cocktail lounge. Week-end dinner dance. 
Riding stables. Hunting. Tel. 5861/2 (2 lines). 

ACHRIE HOTEL, ISLAY. Excellent accom- 

modation for the winter season. H. and c. in 
all bedrooms. Peat fires. Home farm. Fully 
licensed. Winter golf: 18-hole course. Rough 
shooting: 6,000 acres. Special terms for long 
winter lets. Apply: RESIDENT MANAGER. 
Phone: Port Ellen 10. 

ULLION COVE HOTEL. 8S. CORNWALL. 

Winter comfort in this first-class fully- 
licensed Hotel. Golf, cliff walks. Write for terms 
and brochure. Telephone: Mullion 328. 
NOktTH CORNWALL. Wilsey Down Hotel, near 

Launceston. Shooting. Fishing. Between 
moors and sea. Good cooking, own farm. Com- 
fortable beds. Fully licensed.—WHITTINGHAM, 
Tel.: Ottenham Station 205. : 
Orr Sussex village. Comfortable accommoda- 

tion and good country food at Blenheim 
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Farm, Robertsbridge. Horses for hire. 700 acres 
of rough shooting; also fishing. Terms 5 gns. 
a week. Telephone: Robertsbridge 148. — 
S': MAWES, CORNWALL. SHIP AND CASTLE | 
HOTEL. Ideal for winter residence. Warmest 
spot in England. On water’s edge facing south. |) 
Private baths and suites. Dancing. Games room. 
Good Continental cuisine. Plenty of spirits and 
choice wines. Winter terms from 21/- daily. 
Trains met Truro.—Apply, St. Mawes 326, or 
London, Wel. 6109. eh } 
GEATON. S. DEVON. SEATON BEACH HOTEL, | 
A.A.****, R.A.C, Just the place for Easter and) 
Spring. Faces due South on Sea Front. Cheerful, 
warm and very comfortable—it’s one of Devons 
best hotels. Cocktail lounges and bar. Billiards. 
Golf. Tel. : 17. 2 
PRING is in the air—no matter the month—at 
THE GRENVILLE HOTEL, BUDE, one of 
Cornwall’s leading hotels. Tel.: Bude 15. 
EVIOTDALE LODGE, NEAR HAWICK, 
BURGHSHIRE, offers an atmospher< 
with the comforts and service of a first-c!..9S 
Excellent cuisine, well-stocked cellar. Central 
heating, h. and c. in bedrooms, First-ci2ss loch 
and river fishing. Delightful moorlan. walks. 
Tariff on request. Teviotdale 232. 





































HE COURT, CHARMOUTH, DORSET A com- 
fortable Private Hotel with a repui tion for 


good cooking. Ideal for holidays and = sidence. 

Terms 4-7 gns. 

W*‘E VALLEY. Extremely comfort 
vate Hotel offers attractive terms 





le Pri- 1 
» those 
TLEY, | 








requiring permanent residence.—W 
“Hardwick Court " Chevstow. aan 
“COUNTRY LIFE” COPIE 
ANTED, “Country Lfe” June 3, 192. “The 
Field” Nov. 24, 1927, and Christmas mbers 
1920, 1927.—RBox 351. —— 





OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIC 5 
ADVERTISING PAGE 306 








COUNTRY LIFE 


Vol. CIII No. 2665 FEBRUARY 13, 1948 


Pearl Freeman 


MISS PAULA HELMORE 


Miss Paula Helmore, who is to be married to-morrow to Mr. Henry Wade, the son of Mr. E. A. Wade 
and the late Mrs. Ethel Wade, of Eastbourne, is the youngest daughter of Air-Commodore W. Helmore, 
of Coombe Hill, Surrey 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


EDITORIAL OFFICES: 
2-10 TAVISTOCK STREET 
COVENT GARDEN 
W.C.2 


Telephone, Temple Bar 7351 
Telegrams, Country Life, London 





° 


ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES, 
TOWER HOUSE 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET 
W.C.2 


Telephone, Temple Bar 4363 
Telegrams, Advitos, Rand, 
London. 


The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions requiring a reply must be accompanied by the 

requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal rates on this issue : Inland 2d. Canada 1 Yd. 

Elsewhere Abroad 2d. Annual subscription rates 

including postage: Inland and Abroad (excepting 
Canada), 112s. 8d.; Canada, 110s. 6d. 





THE RIVER BOARDS BILL 


IMPLIFIED control of our rivers and in- 
4S land waters is carried a good deal further 

by the mainly non-contentious Bill which 
has received sympathetic consideration and 
amendment in the House of Lords, and is now 
before the Commons. We are getting away from 
the Victorian chaos of local bodies dealing 
separately with drainage, transport, fisheries, 
water conservation, pollution and amenities, 
and are now improving the machinery of the 
Drainage Act, which set up the present Catch- 
ment Boards, by a measure of regionalisation 
which transfers to single authorities the respon- 
sibility in definite geographical—as opposed to 
local-government—areas for every kind of river 
control. With the exception of what may be 
called the metropolitan area, which is con- 
sidered to call for special treatment, the new 
Boards will administer matters affecting all 
rivers in England and Wales. The provisions of 
the Bill which have chiefly occupied attention 
in the House of Lords are those regarding the 
composition and manner of appointment of the 
Boards themselves, and the fact that no 
attempt is made to strengthen existing powers 
to prevent river pollution. On both these 
questions there may well be further difference 
of opinion in the House of Commons. 

The number of interests concerned with the 
affairs of any river from its headwaters to its 
estuary are many, but the Boards must not be 
unwieldy, and the Bill simplifies matters by con- 
fining representation to interests which directly 
contribute to the finances of the Board. As 
drafted, it allowed the county councils and 
borough councils of the area “‘not more than 
two-thirds and not less than three-fifths’’ of the 
up-to-forty members. The Minister of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries in his dual capacity was to 
nominate the remainder to represent drainage 
and fishery interests. When this arrangement 
was discussed in the House of Lords an Opposi- 
tion amendment to insert “one half” instead of 
“three-fifths’’ was pressed to a division and 
carried. This means that the Government have 
now to justify the larger figure, and in certain 
areas it will be difficult. If representation is to 
be dependent on financial contribution, as the 
Government suggest, why, it will be asked, should 
land drainage and fishery interests be content 
with a minority representation in areas where 
they provide the greater part of the Board’s 
finances? In what will be the Welland River 
Board area, to take an example, land drainage 
interests at present contribute £25,000 a year, 
as against the local authorities’ £6,000. In such 
circumstances the Government, though they 
refused it in the House of Lords, might well 
accept this purely permissive amendment, which 
allows, but does not require, the Minister to 
appoint up to one-half of a Board’s members 
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from sources outside the county and borough 
councils. In any case, how is the Minister to 
make his choice of suitable persons? Both the 
Land Drainage Association and bodies repre- 
senting fishery interests would like to have a 
panel system whereby the names of elected 
representatives would be submitted to him. The 
official attitude is that at present no machinery 
exists for the election of such a panel, but it is 
presumably open to the bodies concerned to 
produce a workable scheme before the Bill is 
finally passed. 

The pollution question also is not as simple 
as it seems. Everybody presumably deplores the 
fouling of our streams and rivers with industrial 
effluents and local sewage which has been going 
on for a century and a half. Local authorities 
wishing to avoid expenditure have been among 
the worst offenders, and the least likely to take 
action against others—as their duty is. On the 
other hand, the energy and enlightenment of 
such an authority as the West Riding Rivers 
Board, which was formed under a special Act in 
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A MARRIAGE IN EGYPT 
HE stolid fellah, with a flat brown toe, 
Trod on the soil, and bade the water flow. 
He is a priest, who consummates a rite 
Beneath the hard ved sun, which o’er the height 
Of von Mokattam hill has burst its way. 
And, lo, the Muezzin calls all to pray. 
Here, in this garden, fenced with ivon and stone, 
I witness this quiet wedding all alone, 
Save for this deep-bronzed giant of a man, 
Unconscious of his part in any plan. 
Behind the tiny trickle of this flow, 
Majestic through the ages long ago, 
Pours mighty Nile, a thousand leagues of flood, 
And countless miles of sedge, and silt, and mud. 
These bear the miracle, the seed of life. 
The father river takes the soil to wife. 
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1894, have cleared up a most difficult river area, 
and shown that even with present powers a 
sufficiently comprehensive body which means 
business and can secure local co-operation can 
solve the pollution problems set it. Presumably, 
the new River Boards will follow the West 
Riding’s example, and, if so, their task should 
not be very difficult. The Act of 1876 which 
governs legal proceedings in cases of pollution is 
admittedly unsatisfactory. It has been suggested 
that the Minister’s consent to a prosecution 
should be dispensed with; but the Courts would 
still be bound to consider the very technical 
question whether a practicable remedy was 
available in any case of pollution and could be 
provided at a reasonable cost. To dispense with 
official sanction for prosecutions might well lead 
to much vexatious and ineffective litigation. 


EMINENT LANCASTRIANS 


HE late Earl of Derby and the late Sir 

Charles Reilly, both intimately connected 
with Liverpool, were national figures, though 
in widely different senses. A great land- 
owner, a memorable War Minister, a successful 
Ambassador, a notable sportsman, who twice 
won the stakes that bear his name, Lord Derby 
added to the traditional Stanley leadership of 
his county the country squire’s instinct for 
local, indeed national, feeling. His unique 
public position might be described as the per- 
sonification of John Bull, whom he physically 
resembled. Sir Charles Reilly’s monument will 
be the new cities that, some day, his pupils may 
be allowed to build, but now can only plan. A 
significantly large proportion of our now not-so- 
young architects were trained at the Liverpool 
School which Reilly virtually created. His per- 
sonal tastes and interests were, to all appear- 
ances, for the humane classic tradition. In 
1921-4, when attached to Country LIFE, he 
wrote a brilliant series of criticisms of London 
Streets and Theiy Recent Buildings, in which his 
criterions were Regency elegance and recent 
American practice. But suddenly, about 1930, 
he identified himself wholeheartedly with the 
new international experiments in construction. 
This change of allegiance was perhaps accounted 
for by the two sides of his personality. He had 
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an Irishman’s romantic enthusiasm and facility: 
yet had entered architecture with a Scientific 
training and Fabian convictions. If the dualism 
was not wholly resolved in him, and aroused 
doubts in some of his sincerity, it made him an 
engaging companion and an inspiring teacher, 


WILD-LIFE DISCOVERIES 


HREE events announced recently afford 

further proof that in the world of Nature, 
as in that of men, the unexpected is always 
happening. The Eskdale and Ennerdale hounds, 
for the first time for 25 years, have found a 
sweetmart, as the pine marten is locally called, 
an animal of which only a handful of pairs are 
left in the Lake District, its one remaining 
haunt in England. From Essex an even more 
striking discovery is reported—that of three 
specimens of a blue dragon-fly new to Britain, 
Coenagrion scitulum vambur, which may have 
been blown to England from the Continen: by 
a gale, but more probably were bred here. And 
from the London area comes a record of the 
nesting of black-headed gulls near the aecro- 
drome at Heath Row. The London Natural 
History Society, which has recorded: these two 
latter events, reports also the breeding of 
hobbies for the first time in the neighbourhood 
of the Metropolis, and the presence of a party of 
ten ruffs at the place where the gulls nested. 
Occurrences such as these are, as was the pene- 
tration of clouded yellow butterflies into White- 
hall during the summer, a reminder that even 
in great cities one is rarely far or for long 
removed from contact with the natural world. 


CAMBRIDGE’S NEW CHANCELLOR 


AMBRIDGE has broken new ground and 

set a fine example by selecting as its 
Chancellor a famous citizen of one of the 
Dominions overseas. General Smuts, for thus 
he will always affectionately and familiarly be 
called though he is a field-marshaJ, will add 
fresh lustre to his office. The first of his many 
distinctions in life was gained as an under- 
graduate at Christ’s, when he headed both parts 
of the Law Tripos in one year, 1894, a feat never 
achieved before or since. Since those days he 
has reached the highest points in many and 
astonishingly varied walks of life. It may safely 
be predicted that never again will one and the 
same man bear those labels of eminence in three 
different careers, which are generally abbre- 
viated as F.M., K.C., and F.R.S. University 
distinctions are certainly no new thing to him, 
since he holds twenty-one honorary degrees in 
Great Britain, the United States, Canada and 
South Africa; he has been Rector of St. 
Andrew’s University and is the present Chan- 
cellor of the University of Capetown. He has 
been for many years one of the best and stoutest 
friends that this country possesses, and finally 
he has one little accomplishment which arouses 
everyone’s envy and admiration : though he was 
born in 1870 he can still gaily ascend Table 
Mountain. What a pity that Cambridgeshire 
can provide no hills worthy of his energy. 


AMATEURS AND EXPENSES 


HE Amateur status is a perennially thorny 

question, and “expenses” is a_ highly 
elastic term. That is a statement which can be 
made without fear of contradiction, whatever 
the game or sport involved. The Joint Advisory 
Council of the four British Golf Unions has 
just drawn the attention of those bodies to the 
law as to expenses as far it concerns golf. This 
is quite clear : it is that expenses such as those 
of travelling, hotels, and caddies, may be 
allowed for representative matches and no 
others. The Council has apparently heard 
reports that some amateur golfers have received 
expenses when playing ‘‘competitions of a non- 
representative character or promoted by non- 
golfing organisations,” and this, it reminds 
golfers, must not be. The difference is a per- 
fectly obvious one, between a man who is p ay- 
ing for his county, his university or his club, «nd 
one who is merely seeking his own amusement 
or his own distinction. In these austere times 
golf is so costly a game that the rule may seem 
hard, but were it to be mitigated the G0F 
would be wide open to every kind of 
undesirable ‘“‘shamateurism.”’ 
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A MISTY MORNING: LOCH LEVEN, 


13, 


Fred H. Done 


ARGYLLSHIRE 


A COUNT RYMAN’S NOTES 


the mysterious “black plover’ which 

appeared nearly every day on the House of 
Commons’ dining-room menu last spring, and 
which I mentioned in these Notes last month, 
were not green plover, as was suspected, but 
other varieties of birds not generally recognised 
as edible, and that their real names were sup- 
pressed for gustatory reasons. Undisguised, they 
are : the coot, the moorhen, the rook and, I sup- 
pose, also the jackdaw and the carrion crow. 
Seeing that I met a moorhen under the pseu- 
donym of partridge at a hotel this winter, the 
publishers of our bird books will shortly have 
to issue revised editions of their works in which 
are recorded the new names for various species 
that hoteliers, game dealers and others have 
invented of recent times. I know that quite 
a number of starlings have lost their lives during 
the last two years and am wondering what they 
are called after the chef has dealt with them— 
snipe or ortolans ? 


I HAVE been advised by a correspondent that 


* * 


* 

J pty correspondent has raised the 

point that the present falling off in the 
number of the green plover may be due to the 
gulls, which in some parts of England are sus- 
pected of eating plovers’ eggs. I have no inform- 
ation on this point, but it sounds quite possible, 
since, if there is a bird that has altered its way 
of Ii ving during the life-time of the present 
2 neration, it is the black-headed gull, and to 

‘tain extent also the herring- -gull. Recollec- 
fens ; that date back to one’s boyhood days are, 
I admit, not very reliable, since the passage of 
time has the effect of magnifying numbers 
where baskets of fish and bags of game are con- 
cerned, enlarging the sizes of houses, gardens 
and orchards in which one lived and spent the 
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day, and shedding golden rays of sunlight on 
to only moderately bright spots of the past. 
But I have a firm conviction that-as a boy I did 
not see practically every newly ploughed field 
white with gulls as I do to-day. Nor, for that 
matter, on the rare occasions when I was in 
London did I see people feeding gulls along the 
whole length of the Embankment and from all 
the bridges, as happens now, or, to be more 
exact, as happened in 1939. My recollection is 
that in my youth this was a more or less novel 
departure, and that at a few selected spots 
small flocks of some half-dozen gulls were begin- 
ning to queue up for scraps thrown to them 
after the luncheon hour. 
* * 
* 

F herring-gulls and black-headed gulls can 

completely change their diet from lugworms 
and fish to earthworms and grubs in a few 
decades, it is quite possible that some indi- 
viduals might try a plover’s egg, and pass on 
to others the information that it is extremely 
palatable—and good news travels rapidly in the 
gull world. I should say that herring-gulls are 
more talkative at meal times than any variety 
of gull that flies, and I imagine that they are 
usually discussing the fare provided, when they 
are not asking the bird in front to get out of the 
way. At the same time, the general falling off 
in the table manners of the gull is not entirely 
the fault of the bird, but is due to the advance 
of mechanisation. In the days of the single- 
furrow plough drawn by a horse in a leisurely 
fashion the food was served up slowly and in 
a genteel manner, and the gulls behaved 


accordingly. Now adays, with a seven-furrow 
tractor plough roaring across a field at approxi- 
mately 4 m.p.h., one must excuse the gulls if 
one notices some uproar and haste in the wake 
of the machine. As a naturally slow feeder my- 
self, I know the effect it has on me when I have 
a meal at a typical 1948 restaurant where the 
waiters are moving at the double with a rattle 
of plates, knives and forks, and are constantly 
snatching covers off tables before the luncher 
has risen from his seat. 
* * 
* 

HENEVER I see gulls, rooks, plovers and 

other birds feeding voraciously in the 
wake of a plough or cultivator, I always watch 
them with that comfortable feeling that one 
experiences when one is watching good work 
being performed by others, and I think only of 
the thousands of cut- and wire-worms that the 
birds are consuming. Of recent years, however, 
our soil experts have been constantly reminding 
us that the ordinary earthworm is a most valu- 
able asset, and that without his untiring sub- 
terranean labours much of our land would be 
sterile. All this is very disturbing, and now, 
when one sees the flocks at work, one wonders 
whether they are not doing far more harm than 
good. The big earthworm is a most conspicuous 
object, and probably a most tempting one to 
the right sort of palate, whereas the wire-worm 
and others of that ilk are a much tougher and 
less digestible side-dish. Moreover, whereas the 
poor old earthworm when displaced by the 
plough writhes about conspicuously on the sur- 
face and does not know what to do for the best, 
the wire-worm, as all those who have dug for 
victory know, never loses his head and promptly 
dives back again under cover in the loose 
earth. 
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THE GRANDEUR OF GLEN TORRIDON 


Written and Illustrated by 
W. A. POUCHER 


WAS driving westwards along the 
I narrow road that runs from Achna- 

sheen to Aultbea when I first sighted 
the Torridon Peaks of Ross and Cromarty. 
I had just emerged from the rather scanty 
plantations left near the foot of Loch 
Chroisg to remind wayfarers of those 
luscious pre-war days when the hillsides 
hereabouts were decked with lovely pines, 
and there, raising their lofty summits 
above the low, intervening hills at the 
other end of the loch, were the noble tops 
of Liathach and e snowy, quartzite 
ridges of Beinn Eighe. 

I had heard a good deal about these 
amazing mountains that frown upon the 
desolate wastes of Glen Torridon, and, on 
a recent occasion, when I had given a 
lecture at the Alpine Club, a well-known 
member had advised me to visit this re- 
mote district and climb them at the first 
opportunity. He said I should there find 
much to satisfy my tastes for mountain 
beauty, and here was I, in the late spring 
of 1947, catching my first glimpse of their 
gleaming crowns. 

I stopped the car to gaze upon them 
because this sort of experience is rare 
nowadays, even to one who has explored 
much of our British hill country. While 
doing so, I speculated upon my possible 
chances of success, not only in climbing 
them alone—I had no companion—but 
also in photographing them to my satisfaction 
so that other less fortunate mountaineers 
might see their beauty. 

These were my thoughts as I continued the 
drive to Kinlochewe, but there was another sur- 
prise in store before I got there. I had left 
behind the head waters of the loch and just 
topped the crest of the pass, when, on rounding 
a bend in the road, I suddenly perceived the 
shining waters of Loch Maree, superbly framed 
far below in the gigantic V-shaped opening of 
Glen Docharty. I had to stop the car once 
more, to feast my eyes upon the sublime 
beauty of this scene, which, for magnitude and 


2.—LOOKING WEST ALONG 


THE RIDGE OF BEINN EIGHE, WITH 
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1.—THE GRAND FACADE OF BEINN EIGHE AND THE STATELY COULIN LODGE FROM 


LOCH COULIN 


sheer loveliness, was one of the finest I had seen 
in the country. 

I slid down the sweeping curves of the glen 
while the glossy surface of this exquisite loch 
got nearer and nearer, and then it disappeared 
from view behind the clump of trees that screens 
Kinlochewe Lodge from the road. 

I drove up to the entrance of this beautiful 
place, cunningly built so that only one view is 
revealed from its front windows—a view of Loch 
Maree and Slioch, and no more, not even one 
of the little white cottages that relieve the 
austerity of these vast desolations. This is one 
of the lovely Scottish lodges that have been 
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LIATHACH ON THE LEFT 


THE SUMMIT OF 


converted into a hotel, perhaps on account of 
crippling taxation. It was owned for some 
time by a well-known family, and during my 
stay there I had the pleasure of meeting two of 
its members who could not resist the temptation 
to return to it for a few days’ fishing in the 
familiar burns and lochans on the old property. 

Kinlochewe is a scattered hamlet and now 
has two hotels. It is frowned upon by the 
eastern peaks of the mighty range of Beinn 
Eighe, whose quartzite ridges gleam like snow 
in the morning sunlight. Two bus services con- 
nect the village with the Inverness and London 
trains at Achnasheen. 

I was most anxious to get my first 
impression of Glen Torridon, and, al- 
though the weather was scarcely suit- 
able, I collected some sandwiches and 
drove down after breakfast next morn- 
ing. The road forks at the western end 
of Kinlochewe: the right branch skirts 
the southern shore of Loch Maree and 
gives access to Gairloch and the sparse- 
ly populated districts beyond; the left 
branch threads the wilderness of Glen 
Torridon and on emerging from its 
overpowering emptiness follows the 
northern shore of Upper Loch Tor- 
ridon to terminate eventually at the 
distant hamlet of Diabaig. On reach- 
ing the fork, I was scarcely surprised to 
see the rough surface of the Torridon 
toad, bearing away to the south as a 
narrow white strip, apparently leading 
nowhere, over the brown, undulating 
moors. This first view of it was by no 
means inviting and I could well ima- 
gine motorists giving it a wide berth 
and preferring the splendid macadam- 
ised main road. 


nothing daunted, | 
turned the wheel of my car and drove 
slowly beneath the towering bastions 


However, 


of Beinn Eighe. I soon encountered 
Cromasaig, where climbers leave the 
road and follow the burn coming down 
from the dark Coire Domhain that cuts 
deeply into the flanks of this gigantic 
mountain. Its crest stood out clearly 
against the sky, but what attraci d 
me most was its pinnacled ridge, anc I 
made up my mind, there and then, to 
climb it at the first opportunity. 

The road is very narrow and there 
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are few passing-places, but since I could 
see a long way ahead, I knew that if I 
met another vehicle one of us would 
find a place in which to park and 
allow the other to pass. In the first 
three miles I did not see another human 
being, but caught sight of a herd of 
deer high up on the right. And then I 
espied the gleaming surface of Loch 
Cleir ahead, so I left the car in a 
quarry and proceeded on foot to in- 
ves igate. This lake is a delight: three 
of ‘ts sides are fringed with silver 
bir_nes and pines and its fourth lays 

the grand facade of Beinn Eighe 

its graceful pendent ridges sweep- 

across the skyline from peak to 
pe «. In due course I was swallowed 
up in the trees, and, after passing a 
kesper’s cottage, encountered the 
st. ely Coulin Lodge, which was al- 
most surrounded by narcissi and hosts 
of ellow daffodils. On I went along 
this private road until I came to Loch 
Coulin, which is bosomed in the hills 
an. surrounded by trees in great 
variety. A stalkers’ bridge spans its 
lower reaches and here I discovered 
the viewpoint from which Fig..1 was 
taken. 

After this delightful digression, I 
hurried back to the car and continued 
the drive down Glen Torridon. It was 
not very long before Liathach came 
into view, with its staggering bluff 
that descends so sharply from its east- 
ern peak to the moor like the edge of 
a titanic vertical knife. Here was a 
superb scene, so I left the car and 
wandered down through the heather 
and cotton grass to the arm of 
Loch Clair that lies nearest the 
road. I sat down on the edge 
of it, while cloud streamers formed 


3—CLOUD STREAMERS FORMING ON 
THE CREST OF LIATHACH, SEEN FROM 
LOCH CLAIR 


4.—MULLACH AN RATHAIN, 
ONE OF THE WESTERN PEAKS OF 
LIATHACH, SEEN FROM THE SUMMIT 


(Below) 
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on the lofty ridge (Fig. 3) and an occasional 
gleam of sunlight illuminated first one peak and 
then another, the cloud shadowing them mo- 
mentarily so that they appeared like black and 
forbidding sentinels. 

Continuing on my way, in another three 
miles I was running slowly below the gigantic 
mural precipices of this mountain, which are the 
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steepest in the country. My first impression was 
that they were unassailable, but on carefully 
scanning them with my binoculars, I discovered 
a weakness between the first and second peaks, 
and this was the route I eventually climbed to 
gain the crest of this fine height. On and on 
I went, expecting at every moment to reach the 
end of the great wall, but after another three 
miles, which took me to 
Fasag, it still reared up into 
the sky. I discovered after- 
wards that it continued for 
another two miles and ended 
only above Torridon House. 

Beinn Alligin is another 
of these red sandstone 
mountains that display such 
a bizarre elevation on ac- 
count of the continuous 
horizontal bands of strata 
that run right across them. 
It was too late on that 
occasion to go farther in 
order to see it, so next morn- 
ing I went down the glen 
early, and, after leaving the 
car on the green at Annat, I 
wandered along the southern 
shore of Loch Torridon. As 
I advanced, Beinn Alligin 
came into view, first its 
south buttress, then its cen- 
tral peak with its spectac- 
ular gash from top to bot- 
tom, and finally the Horns 
of Alligin that attract the 
climber (Fig. 5). Here was 
another strange mountain 
that appealed to me no less 
than its neighbours, and so I 
placed it third on my list of 
ascents. 

In due course the long- 
awaited sunny days arrived 
and I spent the first of them 
in ascending Beinn Eighe. 
It is not an easy mountain 
to climb because its quart- 
zite scree that drapes the 
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ridges is extremely slippery, and unless a route 
is chosen with circumspection one slides back 
two feet for every yard of ascent! After a care- 
ful examination of its approaches, I decided to 
climb the corner peak of Sgurr an Fhir Duibhe 
and to return over the pinnacles to Creag Dubh, 
whence I would descend to the road. The morn- 
ing was perfect—a blue sky flecked with 
cumulus—and the breeze from the north-west 
was so cold and invigorating that the hard 
going was comfortable. I left the car in a 
quarry about a mile to the south of Cromasaig, 
and after changing into climbing boots took to 
the moor. At first the going was easy and I 
made good progress over the peat hags, while 
taking a direct line for Sgurr an Conghair, a 
conspicuous conical outlier of the ridge. As I 
gained height, the heather and peat gave place 
to scree and I zig-zagged up the steeps to attain 
later the small cairn that marks the summit of 
this little cone. 

It is connected with the main mass of the 
mountain by a broad ridge that gives access to 
the final scree slopes leading up to Sgurr an Fhir 
Duibhe. This is the crux of the climb and it is 
steep and slippery, but, by carefully choosing 
my route, I soon attained the large cairn that 
stands on its summit. The view was magni- 
ficent. The most superb prospect was to the 
west, along the sharp undulations of the narrow 
ridge, and it disclosed a remarkable view of 
Liathach to the left of its extremity (Fig. 2). 
The wide scene to the north was most interesting 
because one’s eye skimmed over the shattered 
pinnacles of the ridge to rove at will from Slioch 
and the splintered crest of An Teallach beyond 
it, to the rounded summits of the Fannichs on 
their right. 

What a delectable spot this was, and what 
a grand panorama, too; it was equal to any I had 
seen on the Main Ridge of the Coolins in Skye, 
and here was I in complete solitude with no one 
to share its enjoyment. I counted myself as one 
of the fortunates that day, and its delights will 
live for ever in my memory. After an hour of 
contemplation, I set off again to traverse the 
pinnacles which are known locally as Bodiach 
Dhuibh Beinn Ejighe, the Black Carls of Beinn 
Eighe, owing to their grim and forbidding 


6.—THE BROODING HILLS OF TORRIDON FROM THE SUMMIT OF BEINN ALLIGIN. The horizontal 
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5.—CLOUD-GALLEONS OVER BEINN ALLIGIN AND UPPER LOCH TORRIDON 


appearance when seen from Kinlochewe. The 
going was not difficult, but the descent of the 
first pitch into the top of a frightening gully 
required care and, looking down between my 
legs, I could see its littered declivities going 
down and down for perhaps 500 feet. The rest 
of the pinnacles were easy and the last of them 
were so shattered that they seemed to be ready 
to fall down the side of the mountain in the first 
gale. This was perhaps the most spectacular 
section of the ridge, and after continuing ahead 
to Creag Dubh, I left it to descend to my car. 
The next day I explored the western end of 


strata of red sandstone are a feature of this mountain 


this great mountain and entered the lofty portals 
of Coire Mhic Fhearchair, undoubtably the 
most magnificent in our land, but, as it scarcely 
comes within the scope of this article, I must 
leave its description and illustration for another 
occasion. 

On the next favourable day I climbed 
Liathach and traversed its summit ridge. It was 
an experience that I shall never forget, for it 
revealed some of the grandest scenery I have so 
far encountered in this country. The ascent was 
not very difficult, but the traverse required care, 
especially as I was alone; for one single slip and 

my bones might now be 
a j rotting in one of its wild, 
“| imaccessible corries on the 
: a northern flanks of the 
~~ mountain. The forlorn 
beauty of this monster is 
indescribable, but the 
photograph illustrated in 
Fig. 4 may convey to the 
reader its stark grandeur. 
I can only recommend 
those who are mountain- 
eers and do not know 
Liathach to set off at once 
and follow the ridge from 
end to end. They may 
there find magnificent 
spectacles which will 
afford some compensation 
now that the Alps are 
temporarily barred. 

A few days later I 
also climbed Beinn Alli- 
gin, and the whole of its 
traverse was a joy. Its 
lofty summit ridge dis- 
closes the Torridon Peaks 
as no other does, because 
their horizontal strata of 
russet red sandstone are 
revealed to especial advan- 
tage from this angle. 
crossing of the Ho 
Alligin involve many 
tit-bits that will intrig 
the climber, and the iast 
of them makes a wonder- 
ful coign of vantage for 
the appraisal of the norti- 
ern facade of Liathach. 

This wonderland w2s 
a revelation. To those w 
have never explored : 
I say: ‘“‘Go and ste 
your whole being in i 
mystery and beauty.” 


Bn 
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COMMON HEATHER - 


“HE common heather or ling is 
referred to in one of the standard 
+. botanical text-books as ‘‘a straggling 
shrub, 1 to 3 feet high.”” Few will agree that 
this description does justice to one of the 
most beautiful of flowering plants, a plant 
which, more than any other, has been 
cele) rated in song and story. The general 
rego:d in which this moorland species is 
held. is based almost wholly on sentiment, 
for vot one layman in a hundred has any 
appreciation of the economic value of 
heat er, or indeed is aware that it has any 
ecor) mic value whatsoever. 

i Scotland no less than 50 per cent. of 
the tal land area is classified, in the 
Agri .ltural Statistics, as ‘‘ rough grazings.”’ 
The <oportion of this which carries heather 
is no’ known with any accuracy, but it is 
certaialy considerable. England and Wales 
has !°ss of its surface in rough grazings— 
approximately 15 per cent.—and a smaller 
prop tion is probably in heather. It is a 
fair « ‘imate that there is, in Great Britain, 
heath °r moor amounting to some millions of 
acres. Of domesticated animals, only sheep 
of the hill breeds can be maintained wholly 
or larsely on heather; among wild things the, 
red grouse is native to the heathery hill, and 

















can flourish here as nowhere else. The hill 
sheep industry is of great national import- 
ance, not merely because it provides mutton 


and lamb of choice quality, but also because — 
it is a vital source of crossing ewes. The ~~ 


grouse has been, and may continue to 
be, of some economic importance, but the 
ravages of disease and changes in the social 
system appear to render its future uncertain. 

Not a great deal is known of the extent to 
which such hill breeds as the Scotch Blackface 
consume the various moorland species, but it is 
obvious that on typical black land, which may 
carry 90 per cent. or more of heather, sheep 
must subsist very largely on it at all times of 
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By BRYNMOR THOMAS 


is a very good source of such trace elements 
as manganese, copper and cobalt. 

Heather is the staple diet of the grouse, 
which eats it at all seasons and subsists 
entirely on it in winter. Wilson and Leslie 
in their classic work on the grouse (Report of 
the Committee of Enquiry on Grouse Disease) 
have shown that in no month of the year 
does the proportion of heather in the diet 
fall below 50 per cent. 

Those who may be interested in the 
technique of heather management could do 
no better than read the late Professor Robert 
Wallace’s fascinating little book Heather 
and Moor Burning for Grouse and Sheep. 
Although it was published as long ago as 
1917 no better dissertation on this subject 
has yet been produced. Briefly, heather 
management, as at present understood, 
involves one operation only, viz., burning 
during the spring; and this is carried out on 
a regular rotation. The interval between 
burning may vary from 10 to 15 or more 
years in accordance with the character of 
the moor. Unfortunately, burning is not 
practicable in all years; moreover, the 
business is one that still gives rise to dis- 
agreement between the shepherd and the 
gamekeeper, although it was long ago 
established that what is good for one is 
good for the other. 

The time would now seem to have 
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come when heather should be regarded 





as we now regard grass, that is as a 
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HEATHER AT VARIOUS AGES AFTER 
BURNING 


the year. Moreover, the presence of a very 
limited proportion of heather on moors which 
are otherwise grassy is considered extremely 
valuable by shepherds. Recent work indicates 
that heather owes its particular value on the 
so-called ‘‘mixed moor’’ to the fact that it 


crop to be treated intelligently in 

the national interest. Serious study of 

management is certainly overdue, and the 

writer would suggest that those who under- 
take it should remember that there may be 
means of regenerating old heather other than 
by burning, and that our present knowledge of 
the relationship between length of burning 
rotation and productivity amounts to very 
little. 


THE INEXPLICABLE 


R. F. H. GRISEWOOD’S recent article, 
M vividly describing two strange experi- 

ences, gives me courage to confess my 
interest in a subject which many find fascin- 
ating, but the discussion of which is dismissed 
by others as a temptation to the imaginative. 
I cannot claim to have suffered such an ordeal 
as his, but a trivial experience of mine has, 
when recounted, proved potent to unlock the 
confidence of others. 

The scene was not conducive to anything 
nerve-shaking, or such as to inspire the fancy to 
sinister creation. It was a sunlit mountain-slope 
on the north side of Glen Lyon in Perthshire. The 
time was about three o’clock, and the weather 
was still and warm, with excellent visibility. 
Having done a long walk on the previous day, 
and with another in prospect for the morrow, 
I was relaxing with a Sunday-afternoon 
“breather’’—aiming at no remote cairn, and 
declining to hurry myself. I was warm, but not 
out of breath; nor was my heart pumping as it 
might with hard exertion. 

Suddenly something happened which sent 
a thrill of cold all over me; my shirt felt chill 
as if I had just put it on damp with cold water. 
The “ happening”’ is hard to describe; if a heavy 
man had suddenly given a leap on the hard, 
dry turf at my back it would have produced the 
tremor of sound that so oddly affected me. No 
liviny thing was near me, not even a sheep. 
I looked around, ridiculously disturbed. Had 
I been going hard, I should have supposed that 
my heart had protested, but as I have said I was 
merely loafing up the hill, and furthermore was 
in very good condition. Perhaps, in some cranny 
under the turfed hill-side, a boulder had slipped. 
I made that suggestion to myself, but could not 
be s:.tisfied; why had my sweat suddenly turned 
cold as I have never known it before or since? 
I wet on my way, but the sunshine had some- 
how lost its geniality; and for one of the few 
times in my life I felt a stranger on the hills. 


By W. KERSLEY HOLMES 


My experience was trivial enough, but, when 
I referred to it in a newspaper article, I had a 
letter from an old Highlander who assured me 
that it was undoubtedly psychic; Glen Lyon and 
its neighbourhood had been the scene of so many 
deeds of blood in the past that earth-bound 
spirits thronged there, and he went on to tell 
of a friend struck by an invisible hand some- 
where in the locality ! 

I smiled at his letter as being an example 
of typical Highland superstition, but have since 
met very different types of people with queer 
tales of Glen Lyon—and elsewhere. One tough 
and self-reliant friend capped my little story 
by telling of a day when he went alone, with his 
rod, up one of the many burns that fall into the 
Lyon river; everything began to go wrong; he 
felt unsettled and uneasy, and at last reached 
a spot—some white stones stood there, he 
remembered—where he felt such an atmosphere 
of hostility that it was too much for him. He 
turned tail and gave up his fishing for the day. 
Then two others, also anglers, had been fishing 
apart for a little time when one—a doctor, and 
doctors are not usually victims of their imagin- 
ation—returned to his friend looking deeply 
perturbed, and speaking, in the same way, of 
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a sense of evil which had made him beat a 
retreat from the spot he had reached. 

Similar stories have their background else- 
where. Two sisters I know—both thoroughly 
sensible young women—went one day to picnic 
on a little island off the Argyllshire coast. One of 
them told me she wished, the moment they 
set foot on its shore, that they had gone else- 
where, but she made no remark. They strolled 
for a few minutes, then her sister suggested 
pushing off and having their lunch on the main- 
land instead, and, as soon as they were in the 
boat exclaimed, ‘‘I’ve never been so glad to 
leave anywhere as I am to leave that island !”’ 

Occasionally, when I have addressed ram- 
bling and climbing clubs, I have tried to extract 
from members of the audience their opinion of 
such incidents. ‘‘ Survival of primitive instinct’’ 
is the phrase that most commonly rewards me, 
but now and then I hear of another queer happen- 
ing: Thus a cyclist admitted that once, having 
dismounted by a busy main road to make tea 
in the shelter of an open strip of wood, he found 
himself driven by sheer and quite inexplicable 
terror to escape from among the trees and ride 
on. Another very experienced and highly 
educated out-door enthusiast said that on one 
occasion he had felt that same panic in a wood. 

I have spent nights alone among the moun- 
tains without ever experiencing that kind of 
fear; once, when I was by a high cairn at 
midnight, I felt uneasy, but I think the 
appearance of the clouds, just above my head 
it seemed, blacker than the sky and flying fast 
in strange shapes, may have started my con- 
scious fancy working. These other experiences 
belonged to broad daylight, and are all the 
stranger for the fact. 

Do they mean anything? Have they a per- 
fectly natural explanation which we could dis- 
cover if we collected all the evidence from 
memory and gave credit also to the subconscious 
for its contribution ? 
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COVENTRY RIBBONS AND RIBBON PICTURES 


By SYLVIA GROVES. 


ROM the end of the 17th century until 
Fiicse more than 50 years ago the prosperity 

of the people of Coventry was largely bound 
up with the varying fortunes of the ribbon 
industry. The art of silk weaving became 
established there through the enterprise of 
workmen from the looms of Lyons and Tours— 
emigrés who fled to this country after the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and who were 
naturally attracted to the city, which, for nearly 
500 years had been a centre for various forms of 
textile manufacture. Many of the older terms 
used in connection with ribbon making still 
show signs of a foreign origin. 

There could certainly have been no more 
fortunate time for the introduction of such an 
industry, for at the end of the 17th century 
ribbons were used in great profusion by both 
men and women. There is, for instance, a record 
at this period of a purchase by James Master, a 
gentleman of Kent, who spent 56s. (a consider- 
able sum in those days) on 96 yards of ribbon, 
72 of which were to be made into “points.” 
Extravagance in dress continued throughout 
the 18th century; and wigs, fans, curtains and 
bed-hangings all required ribbon for trimming. 

Plain black ribbons—‘‘of the _neatest 
kind”’ according to Defoe—were the first to be 
woven in Coventry, and they remained a 
speciality of the Whitley district for many years. 
These, and the coloured ribbons that soon 
followed, were made singly on hand looms which 
were situated in the living-rooms of the weavers’ 
cottages. In prosperous times it was not 
unusual for whole families to be engaged in the 
manufacture of ribbons. Women were debarred 
from operating the looms, but were in constant 
demand for threading the warp. Children were 
employed at a wage of Is. to 2s. a week. 

With the simple looms then in use little 
could be attempted in the way of pattern weav- 
ing, but, by the skilful threading of the warp 
and the interposition of different coloured silks 
in the shoot, an infinite variety of checks and 
stripes could be produced. There were also 
Gauze ribbons, made of twisted marabout silk: 
ferrets, with a silk warp shot with cotton; 
Petershams, made of cotton with silk outside; 
and ribbons with loop or purl borders. Chiné 
ribbons were also made, by painting or printing 
a design on the warp before weaving. 

During the latter half of the 18th century a 
demand grew ur for silk badges and favours to 


Illustrated by CHARLES THOMAS 


celebrate events of national importance. One of 
the most interesting ribbons ever woven in 
Coventry was the Shakespeare Riband of 1769, 
made for Garrick’s Jubilee celebrations at 
Stratford-on-Avon (Fig. 1). It was a striped 
ribbon, composed of ‘‘all the colours of the 
rainbow,’ and was produced at the instigation 
of a Mr. Jackson, merchant, of Tavistock Street, 
London, on whose business card it is advertised. 

On the front of the card this enterprising 
tradesman “begs leave to acquaint the nobility 
and gentry, that he is come down to Stratford- 
upon-Avon with a clean and elegant assortment 
of masquerade dresses, and hopes to have the 
honour of serving those that may want any- 
thing in that way.”’ On the reverse the following 
appears :— 

Shakespeare’s Jubilee 

A riband has been made on purpose at 
Coventry call’d The SHAKESPEARE 
RIBAND; it is an imitation of the rainbow, 
which uniting the colours of all parties, is 
likewise an emblem of the great variety of 
his genius : 

‘‘Each change of many colour’d life he 
drew.”’ Johnson. Favours, made up 
for the ladies and gentlemen, are to be had 
of Mr. Jackson in Chappel Street. 

This was, no doubt, the ‘ whimsical 
advertisement of a haberdasher who sold 
Shaksperian ribbands’’ that Boswell saw during 
the celebrations, and to which he refers in his 
Life of Samuel Johnson. Mrs. Delany, in a letter 
from Bulstrode to her niece who was attending 
the Jubilee wrote : ‘‘ Pray madam, send us some 
Shakspeare ribbon.’”’ Various favours, and two 
silk waistcoats composed of strips of the ribbon 
in different widths are on display at New Place 
Museum, Stratford. 

In the late 18th and early 19th centuries 
continual efforts were made by the weavers to 
improve the looms so that more elaborate 
ribbons might be woven. But, as a separate 
treadle had to be provided for every differing 


1—WAISTCOAT MADE OF STRIPS OF 
THE SHAKESPEARE RIBAND: woven in 
1769 and worn at the Garrick Jubilee 


into use, such as the satin jack, and the dobbie 
or barrel loom, with which the warp threads 
were raised by means of pins inserted in a 


row of a pattern, with anything but the simplest 
design the loom became complex and incon- 
venient to operate. This difficulty was some- 
times overcome by employing the services of a 
draw-boy. A series of strings was arranged 
through the warp, representing the different 


rotating barrel on the principle of the old- 
fashioned musical box. In 1804 it is stated that 
with this latter loom “fourteen pieces of satin- 
guard or bed lace are wove at the same time.” 
But though the speed of pattern weaving was 
increased, the type of design that could be 


woven was still very limited. 

By the beginning of the 19th century, there- 
fore, the Coventry weavers had adopted the 
French practice of sending ribbons to be printed 


pattern rows, and it was the business of the 
draw-boy to raise the strings as required. 
Mechanical devices for pattern weaving came 
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2.—BEFORE THE DAYS OF THE JACQUARD LOOM: a printed handkerchief, 
preserved at Coventry, commemorating the Battle of Waterloo 





or embossed after they had been taken off the 
looms. It was in this way that watered ribbons were 
made, the irregular shading being stamped on to the silk. 
Chandelier, a silk-weaver of Paris, invented a simpler 
method of figuring by passing ribbons between two 
heated cylinders on which designs had been engraved. 
This device was employed in England, not only for 
ribbon-making, but in other departments of textile manu- 
facture. A ribbon in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
shows a series of impressions from a finely engraved por- 
trait of Caroline of Brunswick, and a handkerchief still 
preserved at Coventry (Fig. 2) commemorating the Battle 
of Waterloo is an interesting example of a similar type 
of work. 

About 1811 the single hand-loom, in which the 
shuttle was thrown through the warp by hand, was super- 
seded by the Dutch engine loom, which possessed a 
mechanical shuttle and wove from 8 to 28 ribbons at the 
same time. Coming at a time when the industry was 
enjoying a long period of protection, the uses of this new 
invention could be exploited to the full. It was a phase 
that has since become known as the “ big purl time,” for 
wide ribbons with purl edges were much in voguc--a 
fashion that brought great prosperity to Coventry. 

The engine loom, however, could only increase the 
speed and ease with which plain ribbons could be made. 
The problems of the pattern weavers still remained. It 
fell, eventually, to a Frenchman, Joseph Jacquard, to 
put an end to these difficulties, by the invention o* an 
ingenious mechanical device which enabled the most 
complicated designs to be woven on the looms with ¢: e, 
accuracy and speed. The first Jacquard loom in Cover © 
was used in 1820 at the factory of a Mrs. Dresser, anc 
1830 bonnets and dresses were being trimmed wit® 
wealth of multi-coloured ribbons in a variety of patter s 

It was but a short step from the manufacture 
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these ribbons to the production of 
small wall-pictures intended for 
framing. They were woven in rib- 
bon form, sufficient space being 
allowed between the repeats for 
the silk to be cut in pieces, after 
which each picture was mounted on 
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chain, each one being perforated 
with holes corresponding to the 
warp threads it is desired to raise. 
The movement of the<threads ist 
thus governed by the cards, for 
the hooks can be raised only when 
the rods enter the perforations. For 
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card. In the earlier examples the oe 9068 ok pars ‘Royal Sait 6 Coach +) THE START (A Race Seno a picture 7 inches in length from 
names of the manufacturer and de- - i {A Mesting oe % ARE YOU READY Oconto mgs Boat Race 800 to 1,000 cards would be needed. 
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usc in family Bibles. 

Many of the pictures woven 
corcerned events in the Royal 
Hc sehold. A black and white 
por ait of Queen Victoria, taken 
fro. a group painted by Winter- ae 
ha’ + in 1846, is surrounded by a 
colored garland of rose, shamrock 
and thistle (Fig. 4). Portraits of 
the Queen and of the Prince Con- ani 
sort “appeared at the time of the 


Son 
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Exb:bition held in 1862. Another 
proc uction of this same year was a 
silk :ibbon on which were the words 
of a v0em written by the Poet Laureate, mark- 


ing ‘ae opening of the Exhibition, and lament- 
ing tne death of Prince Albert in 1861. 

~ In the middle of the 19th century not only 
were ribbons becoming increasingly elaborate, ° 
but there were few events of national impor- 
tance that were not recorded in silk at Coventry 
by means of the Jacquard loom. A Royal anni- 
versary, the opening of a public building, a 
naval or military triumph—each was the occa- 
sion for the production of a new silk picture. 
But though the introduction of the loom had 
solved the problem of pattern weaving, it also 
brought many changes to the city. 

Despite the number of weaving factories 
that had sprung up, in the early 19th century 
ribbon-making was still primarily a home 
industry. The weavers’ cottages could be dis- 
tinguished by a long, low window which was 
both necessary and adequate for lighting the 
living-rooms in which the hand looms were 
operated. But the Jacquard loom is tall, and, if 
it is to be worked efficiently, must be well 
lighted to the top. As a result, much building 
was necessary to re-house the older weavers, 
while accommodation had also to be found for 
additional workers who were attracted to the 
city. 

If building could have continued outwards 
over the green fields by which Coventry was 
surrounded, the appearance of the centre of the 
city would be very different to-day. But, as 
a result of an ancient system, the open spaces 
known as the Lammas and Michaelmas lands 
could not be built upon. There was no alterna- 
tive, therefore, but for those responsible to 
acquire the larger gardens behind the houses in 
the city, and to erect on them as many more 
houses as possible, facing one another in tall rows 
down narrow alleys and darkened courtyards. 
To obtain sufficient light for the looms the top 
storeys of these buildings were specially con- 
structed with windows reaching from floor to 
ceiling. And it was here that the more indepen- 
dent weavers, unattracted by the factory 
system, worked with their families. 

As a rule each family owned its own looms, 
but worked in conjunction with a wholesaler, to 
whose warehouse the head of the household 
would periodically repair somewhat ceremoni- 
ously, in silk hat and frock coat, to obtain the 
material for ribbon-making. 

It is probably from this method of working 
that the old custom of describing the width of 
a ribbon in terms of pence derives. Those who 
are familiar with the letters and autobiographies 
of the 18th and 19th centuries may remember 
allusi ons to purchases of ‘“‘halfpenny”’ or, per- 
haps, “‘eightpenny”’ ribbon (sometimes written 
Yydy or 8dy). The money value here does not 
indicate the price per yard, but denotes the 
width of the ribbon bought; yet it cannot be 
related to the size of any coin. What is most 
probable is that it was connected with the price 
Paic by the cottage weaver to thre wholesaler 
rf he silk to make a yard of a particular 
Tibbon, 
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3.—TRADE CARD OF THOMAS STEVENS AT THE TIME 


OF QUEEN VICTORIA’S JUBILEE 


In 1831 steam power was first applied to 
ribbon-making, and. met with fierce opposition 
from the weavers, who were afraid that it would 
rob them of their livelihood. By 1835, however, 
its advantages had been generally recognised, 
and it was even welcomed by the cottage 
weavers when it was realised that if a number 
of houses were grouped together shafting could 
be run through the top storeys, and power sup- 
plied from a common engine in the yard below. 
These groups of tall, bleak houses with their 
well-lighted “‘ top-shops”’ were once a prominent 
feature of the city’s central quarter. 

The introduction of the new loom demanded 
the skill of many additional workers in the 
ribbon industry—namely designers and crafts- 
men who could plan and pierce the cards by 
which patterns and pictures were woven; for 
with the Jacquard loom the warp threads are 
raised by a series of rods, the ends of which are 
sprung against a box-like contrivance punctured 
with holes. Between these rods and the box 
there passes a series of cards, in an endless 








4.—WOVEN PORTRAIT OF QUEEN 
VICTORIA (7 by 3? ins.) FROM A GROUP 
BY WINTERHALTER, 1846. The ribbon 
is tacked roughly on to card ready for framing 
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which is of importance to collect- 
ors, for it means that a picture 
cannot be dated by its subject: as 
long as the pile of cards for making 
and re-woven after intervals of 
many years. 

With the problem of pattern 
weaving thus solved, it might be 
supposed that the fortunes of the 
ribbon-makers were at last set fair, 
and that prosperity was bound to 
follow. But in 1858 overwhelming 
disaster overcame the weaving 
industry when, owing to a sudden change in 
taste, patterned ribbons went completely out 
of fashion. For the next decade the demand 
was for plain ribbons, such as sarsenets and 
lustrings, and for Orientals—plain ribbons 
bordered with a narrow satin stripe. The Jac- 
quard looms, which had raised such high hopes, 
lay idle, and hundreds of weavers were rendered 
workless. 

In 1861, with a view to reviving interest ir 
patterned ribbons, Lord Leigh, in his capacity 
as Lord Lieutenant of the county, offered 
various prizes for the best designs to be woven 
in Coventry. His venture had little chance of 
success, for in 1865 further disaster befell the 
weavers when the looms were paralysed by a 
silk famine, due largely to the disastrous results 
of war in China. After twelve years of depres- 
sion, however, the outbreak of the Franco- 
Prussian war, by removing all competition from 
the looms of France, brought a brief period of 
prosperity once more to Coventry, and the year 
1870 became one of unparalleled activity. 

Eventually, one master weaver of the city, 
Thomas Stevens, in order to ensure more per- 
manent work for his employees, determined to. 
stimulate an interest in silk pictures by making 
them in such variety and quantity that they 
might appeal to all tastes and be within reach of 
the most modest purse. In this venture he was 
soon joined by other manufacturers. To 
popularise their wares and bring them to the 
notice of the public, demonstrations of Jac- 
quard weaving were given at the many Trades 
Exhibitions that were held in the later 
part of the 19th century. Here the pictures 
could be bought as they were woven. Portraits 
of famous people were followed by views of his- 
toric buildings and picturesque places. Sporting 
scenes, in particular, were produced in great 
quantity; while for those of progressive taste 
there were pictures of the first bicycle, the first 
motor-car and—eventually—the first aeroplane. 

The name of the manufacturer in these 
later pictures is not woven into the ribbon, but 
is printed on the front of the mount, which is 
usually greenish grey in colour, with a gilded 
and bevelled opening. The manufacturer’s trade 
card is pasted on the back of the mount (Fig. 3). 
Thomas Stevens's pictures are the most numerous 
and the best known. W. H. Grant of Foleshill, 
Coventry, also produced many pictures at the 
time of the International Inventions Exhibition 
in 1885. 

Elaborate ribbons are still made when 
occasion demands it. For the Royal tour of 
South Africa special ribbons were woven to 
decorate the curtains of the White Train, with 
designs of Prince-of-Wales’s feathers, and mar- 
guerites and roses. When the time comes for 
Jubilee celebrations in this century at Strat ford- 
on-Avon, one hopes that tradition will be main- 
tained, and that the occasion will be marked by 
a new production from the ribbon looms. 

The first of the photographs illustrating this 
article is published by courtesy of the Sha espeare 
Birthplace Trustees. 
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1.—THE HOUSE FROM THE NORTH-EAST AT THE END OF THE AVENUE 


CHILLINGTON HALL, STAFFORDSHIRE-I 


The Giffards have held Chillington in unbroken succession since 1178. The house was rebuilt in two 
stages, by Peter Giffard in 1724, and by his grandson, Thomas, employing Soane as his architect, 1786-89 


THE HOME OF MR. T. A. W. GIFFARD a 


part of the forest of Brewood and still 

well wooded to-day marks the border- 
land between Staffordshire and Shropshire, 
where Chillington lies in its great demesne, 
remote from any town and over two miles 
from a village. On the Staffordshire side of 
the boundary, disposed in an arc with the 
horns pointed towards Shropshire, there is a 
chain of parks of which the links are Weston 
(described on November 9, 16 and 23, 1945, in 
these pages), Chillington, Wrottesley and Pats- 
hull, reading from north to south. Although 
Wolverhampton, outpost of the Black 
Country, lies only seven miles to the south- 
east, one has the feeling of being in a different 
age and a different world as soon as the smoke 
of the factory chimneys has been left behind. 
The house and the park at Chillington are 
the creations of the 18th century, an age 


\ BROAD belt of upland once forming 


which time has already invested with the 
enchantment of distance. Viewed, however, 
down the long perspective of the Giffard 
ownership, they are still comparatively new 
and near to us, and even the building of 
Boscobel in the woods to the west and the 
concealment of the King in the Royal oak are 
episodes not halfway down the vista of years. 
For the Giffards have been at Chillington 
since Henry II was on the throne; for no 
fewer than 770 years the estate has passed in 
continuous descent in the male line. To 
such a remarkable example of continuity 
there can now be few parallels, although 
actually there is one quite close at hand. At 
Wrottesley, a few miles to the south, the 
Wrottesleys just exceed the Giffard record by 
a decade or two. 

The house as it is to-day is principally the 
result of a rebuilding carried out during the 


By ARTHUR OSWALD 


ownership of Thomas Giffard (1776-1823), 
whose architect was John Soane, at the time 
a young man with a name only just beginning 
to be known. But Peter Giffard, grandfather 
of Thomas, had previously rebuilt the south 
front and the offices at the back of the house; 
and his son, who died comparatively young, 
had employed ‘“‘Capability”” Brown to form 
the great lake in the park and at the time of 
his death was considering plans for dealing 
with the house as well. Between them these 
three 18th-century Giffards swept away all 
traces of the Tudor Chillington. 

There is no village of Chillington, which 
lies in the parish of Brewood (pronounced 
Brude), two miles to the north-east. The 
approach to the park is from that direction, 
along a broad avenue of oaks (Figs. 1 and 4) 
aligned obliquely on the main front of the 
house, which stands on slightly rising ground, 


2.—THE ENTRANCE FRONT AS REBUILT BY SOANE, 1786-9 
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3.—LOOKING DOWN 


facing east, and backed by a screen of tall 
trees to the west. 

The Giffards are descended from Osborn 
de Bolebec, Lord of Longueville in Norman- 
dy, whose eldest son, Walter Giffard, came 
over with the Conqueror and received in 
reward over a hundred English manors. 
Under the Norman and early Plantagenet 
Kings many members of the family held high 
office in the Church and State. Walter Gif- 
fard’s eldest son, of the same name, was 
Justiciar of England, Earl of Buckingham 
and one of the commissioners for compiling 
the Domesday Book; his younger son, 
William, was Bishop of Winchester and 
Chancellor. under the first three Norman 
Kings. 

Of the two younger brothers of Walter 
Giffard the elder, Berenger received the bar- 
ony of Fonthill in Wiltshire, and 
Osborn that of Brimpsfield in 
Gloucestershire. Inalong account 
of the Giffard family, written for 
the William Salt Archeological 
Society (Vol. V, N.S.), Major- 
Gen. George Wrottesley pro- 
duced convincing evidence to 
show that the Giffards of Chilling- 
ton are descended from the * - 
Barons of Fonthill. A later © 
Walter Giffard, younger brother © 
of the third Lord of Fonthill and ™ 
grandson of Berenger, in 1166 |. 
held of Godfrey de Scudamore , 
one knight’s fee in Wiltshire. 
The three stirrups and leathers 
borne by the Giffards of Chilling- . 
ton were the arms of the Scuda- 
mores and may have been derived 
from them, although the tinc- 
ture is now different. Several of 
the Giffards who witnessed the 
earliest Chillington deeds can be 
identified as members of the 
Fonthill family. Although the 
exact relationship has.not been 
determined, Walter Giffard, the 
cadet of Fonthill, was either 
father or brother of Peter Giffard, 
the irst of the family to own 
Chill “ngton. 

n Domesday Book Cillintone 
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THE LONG AVENUE OF OAKS 


is entered under Warwickshire as forming part 
of the fief of William Fitz Corbucion, and it 
was his grandson, Peter Corbeson of Studley, 
who granted Chillington to Peter Giffard, who 
was his wife’s nephew, for a sum of 25 marks 
and a metal charger. The deed, preserved in 
the house, is undated, but can be assigned 
approximately to the year 1178. Peter Giffard 
had served in Ireland under his kinsman, 
Richard Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, and 
was rewarded by the grant of the Irish manor 
of Techmulin, for which the deed is also 
preserved at Chillington. The early owners 
are somewhat shadowy figures, but Peter 
Giffard the third saw service in Wales, and 
his successor, William, supported the King 
during the rebellion of Simon de Montfort 
and was temporarily ejected from Chillington 
when Staffordshire was in the hands of the 
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barons. The loyalty of the 
Giffards to the crown was shown 
again when the second Sir 
John (1310-43) remained true to 
Edward II. He had fought in 
several of the campaigns in 
Scotland, and when the barons, 
including most of the other 
branches of the Giffards, formed 
their association against the 
Despencers, he took no part in 
it, but was one of the Commis- 
sioners of Array for Staffordshire. 
The first Thomas Giffard, a 
century later, accompanied 
Henry V in the invasion of 
France, but is said to have 
returned home sick from 
Harfleur. 

The two next Giffards are 
remarkable in having between 
them, father and son, spanned 
no fewer than 136 years as 
owners of Chillington. The 
father, Robert, succeeded in 
1420. In his old age he married 
as his second wife, Cassandra, 
daughter of Thomas Humphres- 
ton, and she bore him a son and 
heir, John, who was about 20 
years of age in 1486, when his 
father died. As the old man had 
settled all his manors and lands 
on his young wife for life and she lived until 
1537, the son was over seventy before he came 
into Chillington. His mother, however, had 
provided him with a rich wife and on his 
marriage released to him all her right in the 
manor of Whiston, which an earlier Giffard 
had obtained by marriage with the heiress. 

Sir John Giffard prospered under Henry 
VIII. He held a succession of offices in the 
King’s household, and in his own county 
served five times as sheriff and was ap- 
pointed Ranger of the Seven Hays of the 
Forest of Cank (Cannock Chase). He accom- 
panied the King in the French expedition of 
1513, carrying the Royal banner when the 
army marched out of Calais. He was also 
present at the Field of the Cloth of Gold seven 
years later. In 1514 he obtained the wardship 
of a young heiress, Dorothy, the daughter of 





4.—THE SOUTH FRONT, BUILT BY PETER GIFFARD IN 1724 























































5.—THE POOL, FORMED BY “CAPABILITY” BROWN 































7.—JAMES PAINE’S BRIDGE AT THE LOWER END OF THE LAKE 
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Sir John Montgomery, whom he proceeded to marry 
to his son, Thomas, while he himself married Sir 
John’s widow, his first wife having died young. By 
this double alliance he secured for himself and his 
son a considerable share of the Montgomery estates 
in Derbyshire. Later on, after the Dissolution of the 
Monasteries, he purchased from the Crown several 
monastic properties in Staffordshire and Derbyshire, 
including those of Whiteladies and Blackladies, 
where younger branches of his family subsequently 
settled. Sir John died in 1556 at the age of 90, and 
his son, Sir Thomas, only four years later. At 
Brewood, the parish church of Chillington, where 
generations of Giffards are buried, there are two 
altar tombs of alabaster in the chancel on which 
Sir John and Sir Thomas are represented lying, each 
between his pair of wives, and with their numerous 
children, dead and living, carved in panels on the 
sides. That of Sir Thomas is the right-hand tom) in 
Fig. 8. The one to the left is that of his son and 
successor, John, the recusant (died 1613), who suffered 
much for conscience’s sake. But the history of the 
later Giffards must be left until next week. ‘t is 
time we turned to the house. 


Sir John Giffard’s successful career enabled 
him to rebuild the home of his ancestors, which may 
hitherto have been only a timber-framed dwelling. 
The work is unlikely to have been begun before 1537, 
when at last he came into Chillington on his mother’s 
death, and it was probably completed by Sir Thomas. 
This Tudor house was of quadrangular form, with 
a gatehouse on the east side shown as still standing 
in the plan of 1761 (Fig. 10). The hall was, no doubt, 
opposite the gatehouse on the far side of the principal 
court; in the oriel was armorial glass recording 
many of the Giffard alliances. There is a description 
of the house in a letter sent by Sir Amias Poulet 
to Secretary Walsingham in October, 1585, when 
the removal of Mary Queen of Scots from Tutbury 
Castle was being contemplated and an alternative 
place of residence had to be found in the neighbour- 
hood. Chartley was eventually chosen, but Tixall 
and Chillington were both considered. Sir Amias 
wrote :— 

Being required by your sayed letter to cause a 
view to be taken of Mr. Giffords howse, I prayed 
Mr. Darell to make his ymmediate repayre thither, by 
whom I understand that the howse is well seated, and is 
furnished with many fayre lodginges, so as this Queen 
may be very well placed, with a great chamber, gallery, 
cabinet and lodging for her gentlewomen, as likewise 
the Governor and his gentlemen may be lodged in 
consimilar sort, a fayre orchard, and garden walled 
about. . . . Two or three parks at hand, good pasturage 
adjoyninge to the howse besyde the dove howse and other 
like commodityes. 


The ‘‘discommodities’” were that the house 
was “strait to lodge both these families” and that 
“but one toone”’ of beer could be brewed at a time, 
“which is much lesse than sufficient’; stabling and 
hay for the horses would also present problems. In 
a later letter Sir Amias pointed out that the house 
was hardly of sufficient strength for so weighty a 
charge, 

the windowes of the one syde lying open upon the fielde, 
and the windowes of the other syde where this Queen 
should be lodged lying open upon the garden, which is 
environned with a wall of no great height than as a man 
may reache to the topp, only the third Court which 
serveth for woodd and fewell is walled about. 


So Chillington was turned down. 

Leaping a century and a half, during which 
the Giffards, remaining true to the old faith, suffered 
huge fines and sometimes imprisonment, yet 
succeeded in averting ruin by marrying into money, 
we land in the 18th century, when, the senior 
line having failed with the death of Thomas Giffard 
in 1718, Chillington passed to his second cousin, 
Peter Giffard, of Blackladies. After a few years ‘he 
new owner pulled down a part of the Tudor house 
and built the existing south range of three stor-ys 
with red brick walls and stone dressings (Fig. “). 
On the lead rainwater heads are the initials P C B 
for Peter Giffard and his wife, Barbara Throckmort°1, 
and the date 1724. The elevation is an admira le 
piece of provincial classic, the author of which ». ll 
be discussed next week when the fine staircase < 
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(Right) SIR THOMAS GIFFARD (DIED 1560); (left) JOHN GIFFARD (DIED 1613). 
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(Rigkt) 9—THE BOWLING-GREEN ARCH AND GATES, circa 1730 


wainscoted rooms in this part of the house 
are iliustrated. 

‘Lue plan of 1761 (Fig. 10) shows this early 
Georgian front compressed to a width of only 
three windows with a terrace and a broad 
walk in front of it. Stretching away to the 
west are formal gardens, the nearer one 
crossed by intersecting paths continued in 
extension on the east side beyond the broad 
walk, the farther garden divided into com- 
partments with two fountain basins at the 
junctions of paths. The dark strip, bent in 
the middle, may have been the remnant of a 
moat turned into one of those long pools 
known as canals at the time. North of the 
farther garden a long walk runs westward, 
bounded by a wall which still exists. At the 
break in the wall is a stone screen with a pair 
of niches, rusticated masonry, fluted pilasters 
and entablature which frames an archway 
filled with fine wrought-iron gates (Fig. 9). 
On the overthrow of the ironwork, which is 
worthy of Bakewell, the Derbyshire smith, 
are the initials of Peter Giffard in the form of 
a monogram. 

These formal gardens were swept 
away later in the 18th century, but they 
were restored in a simplified form by the 
present owner’s father in 1911 to a design by 
Mr. Inigo Triggs. At the same time, the iron 
gates were restored to the archway, which had 
been bricked up, and north of it, on the tradi- 
tional site of the bowling-green, a garden was 
laid out with herbaceous borders flanking a 
grass walk. The oak avenue (Fig. 4) was 
probably planted by Peter Giffard: it is 
referred to in his will, made in 1739. 


Fy 








Peter Giffard’s younger son, Thomas, 
was still a minor at the time when he succeeded 
his half-brother in 1748, two years after their 
father’s death, But after he came of age, 
he embarked on an expensive scheme of 
forming a landscape park with a great lake, 
and at the time of his early decease in 1776 
was contemplating building an entirely new 
house, probably on a site nearer the lake, 
which lies over a mile to the south. The Pool, 
as it is called, was formed by constructing a 
high dam, which had the effect of converting 
three ponds into one large sheet of water 
(Fig. 5). Along the dam runs a drive which 
forms a subsidiary approach to the house from 
the Shropshire side. 

“Capability” Brown had already pro- 
vided landscape designs in the neighbour- 
hood at Trentham, Tong and Weston—at the 
last-named in collaboration with James 
Paine, who designed the exquisite Temple of 
Diana for which Brown provided the Arca- 
dian setting (COUNTRY LIFE, November 23, 
1945). It was, doubtless, as a result of this 
work, carried out between 1766 and 1768, 
that Brown and Paine received their com- 
mission from Thomas Giffard. Paine designed 
the stone bridge at the lower end of the lake 
(Fig. 7). A plate of it is included in the 
second volume of his Designs of Noblemen’s 
and Gentlemen’s Residences (1783), where it is 
shown with urns in the niches and a stone 
balustrade with sphinxes in place of the 
iron railings. This bridge spans a long, 


narrow arm of the lake, which winds round 
towards the house and was used as a private 
navigation 


“to bring fuel and _ other 














10.-PLAN OF 1761, SHOWING THE TUDOR GATE-TOWER 





weighty articles.”” Of the Pool Paine writes:— 


In this park is confessedly one of the 
finest pieces of water, within an inclosure, that 
this kingdom produces; the verges of which are 
bounded by fine plantations, intermixed with 
groves of venerable stately oaks. 


Brown, ‘“‘who designed and conducted 
the execution of the improvements of this 
justly admired park,”’ is credited with having 
built a subsidiary bridge, and he was probably 
responsible for the Gothic temple, now half 
ruined, standing on the west side, near the 
beginning of the dam. On the east side there 
is a Grecian temple and, farther along the 
lake to the west, stands a third, with an 
Ionic portico and a low dome above an attic 
storey which has pedestals for four statues 
(Fig. 6). This pleasure pavilion (which masks 
a gamekeeper’s cottage) has a little bronze 
cannon standing between two columns, beau- 
tifully ornamented with the Giffard crest and 
arms and the inscription : “W. & F. Kinman 
fecere 1786.”’ Doubtless, it was fired on festal 
occasions or when water parties were held. 
This temple is more likely to have been 
designed by Soane than by Paine. Soane pro- 
duced a design for a second, more imposing 
bridge, with a temple-like superstructure 
(Fig. 11), which was intended to carry the 
south-east drive over an extension of the long 
“canal,” but the scheme was abandoned. 
Though war-time fellings have thinned the 
woods, they have not spoiled the surround- 
ings of the lake, which still wins admiration 
for its beauty and. the boldness of its con- 
ception. 

(To be continued) 
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11.—SOANE’S DESIGN FOR AN UNEXECUTED BRIDGE 
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NESTING HAUNTS OF THE GREENSHANK 


Written and Illustrated by ERIC HOSKING and D. NETHERSOLE-THOMPSON 


NE day in May, 1946, one of us was 
() assisting Dr. Ludwig Koch to record his 
wonderful sound-picture of the hatching 

of young greenshanks in a bog in a deer forest 
in Strathspey. With an eavesdropping micro- 
phone concealed by the side of the nest we had 
lain under an old tarpaulin in a dip in the moor 
and listened to the passions and excitement of 
the hatch. There was a thin, whispered piping 
of unhatched chicks in cracked eggshells and 
the dry throaty clucking of their mother as she 
called to them. We had even heard her crunch 
an eggshell in her bill and listened to her wing- 
beats as she carried it away. Then, late that 
evening, attracted by the cries of the parents, 
a strange greenshank, slipping swiftly over the 
western braes, tarried in flight, circled and 
pitched twenty-five yards from our nest. It 
was late in the season for eggs, but here was 
a bird whose mate was evidently still sitting. 
Two evenings later, after following up 
various clues, one of us, hidden between the 
branches of a winter-stricken tree, watched 
these birds change duties at a nest in the 
bog. It all happened suddenly. A greenshank 
flew in and perched on a tree-top. There, for 
a few minutes it waited, an alert, emaciated 


bird, calling loudly with sharp, staccato, 
whistling cries, and then it glided into a swamp 
from which a second lean, grey, plover-like bird 
had departed, singing as it went. The nest was 
found to be beside a little dead stump, and 
upon it the cock bird was brooding four very 
beautiful eggs. This was our introduction to 
a pair of greenshanks that were among the 
wildest and shyest of our acquaintance. 


The birds returned in 1947, and late in the 
afternoon of May 11 one of us watched them 
courting beside a small reedy waterhole on the 
moor. The cock, after balancing on a little 
stump, ran down a dry brae, rapidly waving 
his wings to expose his brilliant white banners, 
before fluttering over his mate as she walked 
looking rather guilty among the gutters below. 
That evening they went into the same bog in 
which they had nested last year. There the 
cock sang most beautifully on an old gnarled 
skeleton of a tree, while his mate tripped 
daintily through the ruts and tussocks. Half 
an hour later we flushed her from her nest, 
which then contained two eggs, but it is almost 
certain that she laid her third later in the even- 
ing. On the afternoon of May 13 she was 
brooding a full clutch of four beautiful, richly 
speckled eggs, but, as she rose when we were 
nearly fifty yards away, it was clear that she 
was exceptionally shy and nervous. 

Ten days were spent elsewhere before the 
first camouflaged heap of grey sticks and old 
heather was placed in the bog about a hundred 
yards from the nest. All the following week the 
hiding-tent (Fig. 1) was moved up a few yards 
each day, but only one greenshank was ever 
seen, and it sat lightly and then towered 
noisily overhead. Meanwhile, we had learned 
that the cock appeared to relieve his mate late 
in the evening and, as with some other pairs, 
it was he who probably sat all through the night. 

It was not until June 3 that photography 
was attempted. The first watch revealed little, 
but it was extraordinary to see how the hen 
froze on the nest if the shadow of a hooded 
crow’s wings fell upon the bog (Fig. 3). One of 
the photographs shows this fear-pose very 
clearly. In the evening the eggs were chipping 
and the piping of young greenshanks was heard 
in the shells. The next day was a day of heavy, 
drizzling rain and the greenshank rose and made 
off when we were nearly two hundred yards 
away. Next day, however, Dr. Stuart Smith, 
who was in the hide for two hours in the 
morning, told us that the bird had grown tamer 
and that she had returned within a quarter of 
an hour of being flushed. As we wished to st:dy 
the reactions and behaviour of these birds we 
placed a stuffed greenshank eight feet from ‘he 

, nest, but the bird almost ignored it, mez-ly 
2.—_THE HEN GREENSHANK TRIPS DAINTILY THROUGH THE RUTS AND pecking it lightly as it passed by. 
TUSSOCKS TOWARDS HER NEST The night of June 6 will long be remembe ed 
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3—“TiIE HEN FROZE ON THE NEST IF THE SHADOW OF A HOODED CROW’S 
WINGS FELL UPON THE BOG” 


for the wildness of the storm. A great wind 
blew through the forest and in the morning the 
greenshank was brooding surrounded by pools 
and saucers of surface water. Three chicks, we 
saw, had already hatched and two empty egg- 
shells were lying in the nest-cup. The hen was 
on the nest and the cock cried excitedly near by. 
The light was so dull and poor that photography 
was almost impossible, but the next two hours 
were so rich in interest and incident that they 
compensated us for that disappointment. The 
behaviour of the greenshanks had changed and 
they had lost their wildness. 

At 11.15 a.m. a charming little scene was 
enacted. Quite suddenly the cock flew down, 
stalking with quick steps towards the nest. 
The hen immediately rose and stepped out and 
he picked up one of the egg-shells and flew 
away with it. Almost before his wing-sounds 
had died away, she was brooding again. An 
hour later this beautiful example of co-operation 
recurred, but this time the two birds called 
softly to each other before the cock ferried 
away the last shell, and at 12.20 he himself 
relieved her at the nest. The light was now as 





4—CNE OF THE WILDEST AND SHYEST OF BIRDS: A 
GREENSHANK SETTLING ON HER EGGS 


dim and as dark as that of late evening. What 
a miracle sunshine would have achieved ! 

As we waited rather hopelessly in the 
hiding-tent the two greenshanks suddenly 
became angry, and a few minutes later we 
heard a friend, George Edwards, squelching 
through the bog in his gumboots. We asked 
him to replace the stuffed greenshank, but the 
birds were as indifferent to its presence as they 
had been before. How very different was their 
reaction to a stuffed stoat that was now placed 
beside the nest! They had been flying in semi- 
circles, dipping with angry cries over Edwards’s 
head, but with high-pitched chipping notes 
they now fluttered just above the stoat and 
ran through the tussocks with a single wing 
upheld or danced by stamping. These tactics 
were varied by sudden leaps into the air, as if 
they had been abruptly released by the recoil 
of some powerful spring. There was a calling 
and an outcry such as we have rarely heard in 
a long experience of greenshanks. Display 
followed display, and finally, with slowly flap- 
ping wings, calling all the time, one of the old 
birds sought to lure the stoat from the chicks. 
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The mounted stoat was not touched, but the 
beautifully graded deflection or threat displays 
as directed at a natural enemy could not have 
been better shown off. What a pity that the 
indescribably bad weather had prevented our 
camera from telling that story ! 

The following day the greenshanks and 
chicks had departed, leaving a single infertile 
egg in the nest. What curious birds they are ! 
Some brood so closely that they allow them- 
selves to be stroked on the nest before rising 
on the wing and making off, but this hen was 
quite tameless until the crisis of hatching. This 
was particularly interesting, as thirteen years 
before one of us had known a hen greenshank, 
which nested in that very swamp, whose 
behaviour and type of egg had been identical] 
with those of this bird. 

Now, it is the customary practice of green- 
shanks to shepherd their brood to the loch-side. 
From four hours to one day the young stay in 
the nest. They are lovely things, with striped 
down and dark eyes, and their long olive stilts 
make them almost as gawky as the red deer 
fawns on the high tops. The behaviour of the 
mother bird, or sometimes it is the father, 
changes quickly. Time after time, with the 
alarms and excursions at the nest, she has 
recalled her scattered young to her with soft 
liquid gutturals, or with those weird dry 
clucking noises that are almost fowl-like in 
their throatiness. Now she steps out, turns, 
squats, and calls softly. The trek to the loch 
has begun and the little animated fluff-balls 
totter into the hard world of foxes and stoats 
and hoodies and hawks. 

The journeys of these birds, often a mile 
or more long, are among the bird spectacles 
upon which the fresh morning dew of emotional 
experience always glistens. The parents full of 
clamour and turmoil and excitement herd their 
young through ruts and waterholes and over 
bare heathy hillocks in a parched and sunny 
land. Should the chicks tire or falter, or become 
drenched by cool showers, they are brooded 
and tended as they were in the nest. So it 
sometimes happens as one passes that way that 
one’s eye lights on the hen with tiny water 
bubbles sparkling on her back. The cock bird 
goes forward, with short flights ahead, guarding 
and heralding the hen and her chicks. That 
was also the way of our brood, and on the 
evening of the day following their hatching 
they were there by still waters a mile from their 
birthplace. 


5.——THE GREENSHANK RETURNS TO HER EGG AND 


CHICKS 
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A JAPANNED DESK-AND-BOOKCASE 


By R. W. SYMONDS see A 


N the late 17th century English cabinet- 

makers, who were always searching for new gu 

designs to add to their range of production, Ff > 4 : Fas 
found that there was a growing demand for ; _ # , Ps 
scrutoires, the contemporary name for writing- 
desks. People were writing more. In 1656 the 
General Post Office, with a Postmaster-General, 
was established, and in 1683 a London penny 
post. The earliest scrutoires, made during 
Charles II’s reign, were of a square, box-like 
construction with let-down fronts which formed 
the writing-space. The design of this piece of 
furniture, however, suffered from the disadvan- 
tage that everything had to be cleared off the 
writing-space to close it up. It was also bulky 
and took up space in a room. 

The cabinet-makers, therefore, welcomed a 

new design of writing-desk with a hinged 
writing-space which when closed was at an % 
angle of about 45 degrees, and when open had a 
further space at the back (Fig. 5), upon which { 
papers could be left when the fall was shut. ; . 
Beyond this space were pigeon-holes and id 
drawers. : is 


1—SIGNATURE OF THE MAKER OF A _ JAPANNED 

DESK-AND-BOOKCASE—W. PRICE, AND THE DATE 1713. | 

Written on the lower board of the carcass, so that it can be seen | 
only when the drawer is pulled out 





Another advantage of this design was that a bookcase could be | 
added by placing it upon the top. With this addition it became a | 
tall and often imposing piece of furniture, now called a desk-and- 
bookcase. The upper part being more shallow than the lower, it) 
had none of the bulkiness of the earlier scrutoires. 

The desk-and-bookcase became extremely popular with people | 
of fashion in the reigns of William III and Mary and Queen Anne, 
It was also bought by ordinary citizens: the shop-keeper needed 
one for a desk on which to write his accounts and in which to store; 
his ledgers, as much as the nobleman for the writing and keeping 
of his correspondence. 

The better quality desk-and-bookcase was of walnut veneer, the 
work of cabinet-makers; the cheaper example was of joined wainscot 
(i.e. of imported Continental oak), the work of joiners. It was also} 
a product of the japanner’s craft, being japanned on a deal carcass | 
in various colours—black, blue, green, and scarlet. 

Elaborate and imposing desk-and-bookcases were often 
designed. These were orders for customers to whom cost was|j 
of no consideration. Such examples usually had a superstructure 
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(Left) 2.—_THE JAPANNED DESK-AND-BOOKCASE OF $713. 

3.—THE CYPHER J.S. INLAID IN EBONY AND BOXWOOD. 

This cypher appears on the back-board of each looking: las 
panel. Note the nicely designed and well-made brass bc 
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4_' HE DOMED TOP WITH CARVED AND GILT FIGURES ON PEDESTALS. 


(Right) 5—THE INSIDE OF THE BUREAU, 


WHICH IS VENEERED WITH WALNUT. At the back of the writing-space is a well covered by a sliding panel 


surmounting the bookcase, designed with 
dois, shaped cornices, and carved figures 
or vrns on pedestals (Fig. 4). Also the bookcase 
dow vere panelled with looking-glass, which 
wa iitted in the cheaper wainscot examples 


and ‘hose made in the provinces (in many pro- 
vincial towns looking-glass was difficult to 
obtain and expensive), wood panels being fitted 
instead. Apart from the decorative appearance 
of the looking-glass panels, they also served a 
purpose, for they reflected the light of the 
s which stood on the pull-out slides, one 
each door (Fig. 5). 

[he japanned desk-and-bookcase 


canaie 
bel yW 
illus- 


HALVED HOLE = 


dull or trifling it may be, one is very seldom 

allowed to ‘“‘get away with it.’’ There is 
always some well-meaning person, bursting with 
superior information, anxious to put one right. 
[ have just found myself out in a mistake and 
deem it a point of honour to correct it, since 
nobody else has done it for me. In writing of the 
final of the President’s Putter, in which A. A. 
Duncan and G. H. Micklem halved the first ten 
holes, I described it as a record, equalling that 
set up by Vardon and Willie Park in their 
match at North Berwick in 1899, and by Herd 
and Tom Ball in the final of the News of the 
World competition at Walton Heath in 1909. 
In fact, the first eleven. holes were once halved, 
namely by J. A. Robertson-Durham and Gordon 
Barry in 1907 in the Oxford and Cambridge 
match at Hoylake, and this appears to be the 
record for a first-class amateur match, unless I 
have again fallen into error. 

* * * 

It is not merely a bad conscience that com- 
pels this admission (I know I am shaky in 
Statistics), but the fact of having received a 
letter from an old friend, telling me of a couple 
of feats in his own golfing history. This history 
ought to have been a much longer and more dis- 
tinguished one if he had not incontinently and 
prematurely given up the game. The first 
relates to the halving of holes and dates from the 
beginning of this century, when he and another 
friend of mine were members of the Oxford side. 
"he game took place at Minehead; it is as 
to give details, since they afford a greater 
mption of truthfulness. My correspondent 
Save his adversary a start of one hole up; he 
won the first hole, they halved the next sixteen 
ina row, and he lost the last and so the match. 
the other feat has nothing whatever to do with 
halving, since, as will appear, no single hole was 
halv: ', but if it does not, constitute a record I 
will cat any reasonable number of hats. This 
time the venue was Castletown, in the Isle of 
Men. He gave the odds of two strokes a hole 
to 2 man who played cricket for Lancashire and 
wc. the whole eighteen holes. With all respect 
to -1y friend’s prowess, I think it is a fair 
mption that his opponent was not so good 
‘If as he was at cricket. 


if one makes a mistake in statistics, however 


well 
presi 


2 


trated is an elaborate example answering to this 
description. The exterior is decorated with 
black ground japan with raised work of Chinese 
figures, rocks and birds. The cornice outlining 
the two domes is upheld by Corinthian pilasters 
or “with pillars,” as they were termed in con- 
temporary accounts. 

Of particular interest is the maker’s signa- 
ture and date—W. Price : Maker : 1713 (Fig. 1). 
Apart from the satisfaction of knowing the 
craftsman’s name—lI have not been able, so far, 
to discover anything about him—the date is of 
considerable value because it establishes what 
details of furniture design were in fashion at the 


After this terrific story his letter goes on: 
‘“‘Some other bore will write to tell you that he 
halved all eighteen and won at the nineteenth.” 
He doubtless regards this as the acme of the 
incredible and the absurd, but whenever I con- 
sult a golfing book of reference I come to the 
conclusion that there is nothing, however pre- 
posterous, that has not happened, and this is 
one of the things that has happened. My 
invaluable book tells me that in the tournament 
for the club championship of Prestwick St. 
Nicholas in 1910, Miss F. MacAndrew and Miss 
M. Neilson halved every hole and the match was 
decided only on the nineteenth green. There the 
story stops in rather an exasperating manner, 
and the name of the victorious lady is lost, but 
it is perhaps of small account compared with the 
record, and both their names should, like those 
of Dumkins and Podder, be ‘‘surrounded with 
a rich halo of enthusiastic cheering.”” At any 
rate, the thing did happen. Any advance on the 
nineteenth ? 

x * * 

Though few of us can approach such 
achievements as these, I suppose we have all at 
times halved a good many holes in succession, 
and if so, we have felt that we are under a spell 
which it was difficult to overcome. The halved 
hole seems predestined from the tee. So though 
we may hole an uncommonly good putt for the 
half, we are unmanned when we have a much 
shorter one for the hole. We want desperately 
to hole it, and yet there is a still small voice 
within telling us that it would spoil the symmetrv 
of the match if we did. At any rate, we miss it. 

On the other hand, when either party 
does free himself from the spell, there is often a 
sudden and complete alteration; the match 
fluctuates this way and that, and the holes 
change hands rapidly. This was not immediately 
the case in the match at Rye, for after Micklem 
had at last broken through at the eleventh hole, 
the pair went back to the steady jog-trot of 
halves and it was not till the fifteenth that 
Duncan won his first hole. I do not remember 
who first broke through in that University 
match at Hoylake; in fact I was not there, but 
I do know that when Robertson-Durham once 
got his nose in front he went right ahead and 
beat our Cambridge ex-champion by the severe 


end of Queen Anne’s reign. Another interesting 
feature of this desk-and-bookcase is the cypher, 
J.S., of the original owner inlaid in the wainscot 
back-boards of the looking-glass panels (Fig. 3). 
Also what is almost unique in a “ japan”’ bureau 
is that the interior is not japanned but of 
veneered walnut. 

It is instructive to compare this japanned 
desk-and-bookcase with a mahogany veneered 
example of 25 years later. This later desk- 
and-bookcase is more academic as_ regards 
its treatment of the classical design, but it still 
retains the “‘pillars’’ upholding the cornice, as 
in the example shown here. 


A Golf Commentary by 
BERNARD DARWIN 


margin of seven holes. Tom Ball did much the 
same against Sandy Herd, and though Park 
held Vardon to a two-hole lead at North 
Berwick, the second half of the match at 
Ganton was a massacre. The long row of halves 
to begin with does not necessarily presage a 
close finish. 
* * * 

Apropos of halved holes I have lately been 
sent a cutting from an Indian paper describing 
the final of the Amateur Championship of India 
at Tollygunge. It was between that old friend 
and fine Scottish golfer W. H. H. Aitken, now 
a Brigadier, and I. S. Malik, once of Oxford, 
and brother of yet another old friend, H. S. 
Malik, whose turban was a feature of the Oxford 
side of 1920. The match was reported by a 
gentleman who, I rather suspect, had seldom if 
ever seen golf before. One of his picturesque 
sentences puzzled me for some time. After 
describing a series of halved holes he goes on: 
“Twice Aitken did not take his strike in these 
holes anticipating a level score.”” This pre- 
sumably means that the pair did not hole out 
and called it a half, but I may be wrong. At 
another hole we learn that ‘‘ Aitken met with 
no luck having missed his putt from a point- 
blank range.’”’ This last is an admirable and 
expressive phrase and I mean to adopt it for 
the future. 

Incidentally the gallant Brigadier won 
the Championship, of which he was_ the 
holder, by twelve up and ten to play; so I do 
not think he can have missed many putts and 
probably bore up pretty well against that one 
piece of ill fortune. 

I have not touched on the holes that are 
halved after the eighteenth, when sudden and 
irretrievable extinction awaits the missed putt. 
There are some wonderful records to be found 
in the books as to them, but the reader will have 
had enough. The spell is fully as hard to break 
then; in fact I think it is harder. In the first 
Championship in which I ever played I was 
beaten at the 24th and that was then a record, 
but it has long since gone by the board, nor am 
I in the least jealous of those who have sup- 
planted me. It is one of the consolations of 
the player who can no longer “‘take his strike’”’ 
that there will never be another nineteenth hole. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


INTERSECTING 
RAINBOWS 


IR,—With reference to your corres- 

pondence about intersecting rain- 
bows, many years ago when I was 
driving in a pony trap across the sands 
from Beal to Holy Island, a distance of 
three miles, a rain-storm developed 
ahead and the sun came out with great 
brilliance behind, and there in the sky 
was one of the most magnificent rain- 
bows I have ever seen—a primary arc 
and a secondary arc, both complete, 
and the start of an intersecting bow 
cutting the primary arc, as described 
by your correspondents. Whether I 
also saw another intersecting bow 
cutting the secondary arc I cannot now 
remember. 

I remarked to the boy who was 
driving me what an unusual spectacle 
it was and that I myself had never 
seen it before. I was completely 
shattered by his airy remark: ‘Oh, 
we often see that,’’ and it was not until 
later that I discovered the explanation 
of the phenomenon, namely, that the 
primary bow and the secondary bow 
were formed by the sun and the 
third intersecting bow by the reflec- 
tion of the sun in the wet sand. 

Your other correspondents were 
lucky in finding a smooth sea, but in 
the conditions I have just described 
one gets a smooth surface, irrespective 
of the wind, so that conditions are 
frequently favourable—L. C. H. 
Cave, The Old Rectory, Bletchingley, 
Surrey. 


WOODEN MODEL OF 
BLENHEIM PALACE 


Sir,—In my researches for a history 
of Blenheim Palace, to be published 
shortly, it would be of considerable 
help if any Country LIFE reader 
could tell me the whereabouts (if 
indeed it still exists) of the ‘“‘very 
large, exact and intelligible model in 
wood” of the palace, which by order 
ef Queen Anne was “‘set in the gallery 
at Kensington, that she might con- 
sider it at her leisure,’’ and subse- 
quently preserved there (see Laurence 
Whistler’s Siy John Vanbrugh, p. 122). 
I should be extremely grateful, 
too, for any personal reminiscences of 
Blenheim during the closing years of 
the last century.—Davip GREEN, 
Church Handborough, Oxfordshire. 





THE SWAINES OF 
LEVERINGTON 


Sir,—As a pendant to my article on 
Leverington Hall, near Wisbech, the 
accompanying photograph of a 
charming conversation piece by 
Arthur Devis may interest 
your readers. It was in 
the collection of angling 
pictures belonging to the 
late Mr. Arthur Gilbey, and 
sold at Christie’s in April, 
1940. Signed by the artist 
and dated 1749, the picture 
was catalogued as “‘A Fam- 
ily of Anglers. Portraits of 
the Swaine family of Laver- 
ington Hall, Isle of Ely.” 
The identification of 
the individuals depicted 
presents some difficulties. In 
1749 Leverington Hall was 
owned and occupied by 
Spelman Swaine, a bachelor, 


born 1696, died 1761. But 
Spelman’s elder brother 
John, who was a linen 


draper of London, also had 
a house in Leverington, 
to which his eldest son, 
another John, succeeded in 
1731. This second John 
Swaine married as his first 
wife Alice Cross, daughter 
of a neighbour, and their 
eldest child, Spelman, 
was born in 1745. A 
daughter, Mary, born in 





A BABY ELEPHANT CAPTURED IN MALAYA BEING FED 
FROM A BOTTLE 
See letrer: An Orphan Elephant 


1746, died the following year. The 
group on the left are, presumably, 
John and Alice Swaine with their eldest 
boy, Spelman, but the little girl is 
unaccounted for: possibly she was a 
Cross cousin. The gentleman on the 
right in a blue coat and three-cornered 
hat, who has his fishing rod resting 
against his knee while he baits his hook 
from a box which he is holding in his 
left hand, is probably Uncle Spelman 
of the Hall. His nephew, book in one 
hand and the other with forefinger 
raised, appears to be one of those 
helpful people who are always ready 
to give advice. 

The picture, I understand from 
Messrs. Frost and Reed, of Cork 
Street, who purchased it at Christie’s 
sale, is now in a private collection in 
America.—ARTHUR OSWALD. 


HOW FAR CAN BRITAIN 
FEED HERSELF ? 


Srr,—Mr. Hugh-Jones, in his letter of 
last week, states that I am over- 
optimistic in estimating, in my article 





of January 16, that a fully productive 
British agriculture could provide 60 
per cent. of a properly balanced diet 
for our present population. He quotes 
a calculation made by Sir John Russell 
in the days when we were certainly 
not farming our land to full capacity. 
Now we must do so because our cir- 
cumstances in the world have changed 
since then, as I pointed out in my 
article. 


Output per acre matters more 
than acreage, and the increase in 
arable cropping from under 13 million 
acres in 1939 to over 18 million acres in 
1947 must be taken into account 
as well as our higher standards of 
farming. 

The Americans reckon that fertile 
land growing sugar-beet and potatoes 
produces forty times the amount of 
calories obtained from extensive beef 
production, the use to which much of 
the land that has now been brought 
into the arable rotation was formerly 
put. 

We have, moreover, 16 million 
acres of rough grazings, which carry 





A FAMILY GROUP OF THE SWAINES OF LEVERINGTON IN AN ANGLING 
PIECE BY ARTHUR DEVIS, 1749 


See letter: The Swaines of Leverington 


cattle and sheep as wellas the 31 million 
acres of crops and grass that Mr. Hugh. 
Jones recognises. 
I have no doubts about the high 
potential output of British agricultyr. 
if the “All Clear” for full production 
is given, and many of my farming 
friends would raise my figure of 60 per 
cent. to 75 per cent. If we cannot 
grow more than Mr. Hugh-Jones’s 49 
per cent. of our food, we shall indeeg 
continue to be a miserably underfeq 
country.—ANTHONY Hurp. 


AN ORPHAN ELEPHANT 


S1r,—With reference to the lett:r from 
a friend of mine in Malaya which you 
published last December, and ir. which 
he referred to a baby elephant left 
behind when a herd was chased into 
the jungle, you may care to publish 
the enclosed photograph, which has 
just reached me, of the orphan taking 
its feed. As you may remembe~, after 
thriving for three weeks, it suddenly 
died—from jaundice.—P. D. Lxaxg, 
K.I Albany, Piccadilly, W.1. 


DEER STALKING 
PROBLEM 


S1r,—With reference to Mr. Hugh 
Molson’s letter in last week’s Coun- 
TRY LiFE about a  deer-stalking 
problem, all the evidence would seem 
to indicate that the reason why first 
the knobber, and later an older stag, 
showed such interest in the wounded 
hind as to pursue her over a distance 
of six miles was that she was in 
season. 

As he correctly remarks, although 
the “‘normal”’ rutting season is over 
long before December 30 (in fact, it 
should be over by early November), 
individual hinds can and do come into 
season later than others. There is 
plenty of evidence of this both in the 
wild state and in the deer park, for 
there are several records of calves 
having been born as late in the year 
as October, which would show that 
their mothers must have found a mate 
in late December or even early 
January. 

I am of the opinion, too, that late 
hinds are served by young stags only, 
which normally go to the rut later than 
the old stags, and, although one of the 
stags mentioned here confirms this 
belief, I feel sure that the “older” 
stag also would probably not have been 
more than four or five years old. This, 
of course, is mere conjecture, for apart 
from his being called ‘‘older,’’ no real 
indication of his age is given. 

The behaviour of the stags, too— 
roaring and fighting—is typical of the 
rut and must show that the hind was 
sexually attractive. Their interest in 
her, too, may easily have 
been increased by reason of 
the fact that, owing to her 
injury, she was able to move 
away from their attentions 
only at reduced speed, 
which may have given the 
impression that she was 
only “playing with them.” 
It is a great pity her 
condition was not carefully 
examined after death. 

I cannot agree with Mr. 
Molson’s theory that there 
was anything hostile in the 


the hind, and the fact that 
he was seen on several 


back” would surely indicate 
an attempt to serve her. If 
he had wished to ill-treat 
her he would undoubtedly 
have used his antlers, but as 
far as I know it is very rare 
for a red stag so to ill-‘reat 
his ladies. Not so the fellow 
buck, however, which in 4 
fit of jealous passion ay 
turn on a doe and gore hr to 
death with his antlers, ve? 
continuing the attack o» her 


behaviour of the knobber to ff 


occasions “to jump on her ff 
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rostrate body long after she has 


succumbed to 
KEN? 


her injuries.—G. 
jETH WHITEHEAD, The Old House, 


Withnell Fold, Chorley, Lancashire. 
NAMES FOR GATE PARTS 


SIR, 


-The reference to  harr-hung 


gates in recent correspondence in your 
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SEEKING PROTECTION FROM} 


colum 1s calls to mind the many names 


in different districts for the 
; parts of a farm or field gate. 
years before the war, when put- 
gether material for what I 
would eventually become a 
00k on the many patterns of 
use in Great Britain, I collected 
owing list of names for gate 
The accompanying diagram 
xe it clear to which the names 
Nhere the name is believed to 
ly local, the county is given in 


Arle (Northumberland). 
Arr (South and West). 
Back tree (Durham). 
Groin. 

Hanging style. 

Harrow (Sussex). 
Hartree. 

Heart tree (Norfolk). 
Heel. 

Hingetree (Worcestershire). 
Hore (Durham). 

Hur (Sussex). 

R-tree. 

Style. 


er): | 


MIDGES 


See letter: A Hunter’s Way with Midges 


B. Clapping style. 
Head. 


Shutting style. 
Slamming style. 
Striking style. 


C. Back. 


Beam (Sussex). 
Toprail. 
Top bar. 


D. Bars. 


Flats (Sussex). 

Gate spells (Yorkshire). 

Ledges (Norfolk). 

Lexes (Devon). 

Rails. 

Shuttlebars (Devon). 

Shuttles (North Devon and 
Somerset). ~ 

Slats 

Slits. 


E. Brace. 


Dagger (North' Yorkshire). 

Drag-rail (Cumberland), when 
mortised. 

Lace. . 

Sag bar (Yorkshire). 

Sword (North Yorkshire). 

Swording (Cumberland), when 
nailed. 


F. Downright. 


han: 
post 
post 
as 
he: 


Jack (Worcestershire). 
Muntin. 

Stay. 

Strut. 

Upright. 


here seem to be only two names, 


*g post and heel post, for the 
n which the gate is hung; the 
‘gainst which it shuts is known 
‘PPing post, slamming post, or 
post, 
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THE PARTS ARE GIVEN IN THE ADJOINING KEY 


See letter: Names for Gate Parts 


I should be much interested to 
hear of any other names which readers 
of Country LIFE may know of, 
especially if the locality can also be 
given. It would also be interesting to 
know the origin of some of the words 
used, especially arr, arle, hur, lex and 
muntin, though I believe the last is 
a term used primarily in the building 
trade.—R. C. B. GARDNER, Secretary, 
The Royal Forestry Society of England 
and Wales, 49, Russell Square, London, 
W.C.1. 


A HUNTER’S WAY WITH 
MIDGES 


S1r,—Last autumn, when there were 
numerous midges to bite him, my 
hunter found an excellent deterrent. 
He stood in the smoke of a bonfire and 
when there was not enough smoke, 
moved forward and pawed the fire. 
We led him away several times but 
he returned immediately, altering his 
position as the wind changed.— 
MARGARET SWANSON, Wergs Hall, near 
Wolverhampton, Staffordshire. 


A WATERLOO DAMASK 
TABLE-CLOTH 


Sir,—Some thirty years ago one of 
a set of damask table-cloths made 
to commemorate the battle of Water- 
loo was secured by the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. Nothing was known 
of the circumstances in which it 
was made, nor of the existence of 
others of the same kind. Now, how- 
ever, a second has come to light 
accompanied by its story, which shows 
it to be one of aset. Pinned to it iga 
slip of paper with the following inscripe 
tion in faded ink :— 

One of a set made for use at the 
banquet given at the Hague by the 
Prince of Orange in honour of the 
Duke of Wellington after the battle 
of Waterloo. Given by the Prince’s 
Secretary to the father of the present 
owner in 1821. 


From the daughter of Lady 
Bovill, wife of Sir William Bovill, Chief 
Justice of Common Pleas, the table- 
cloth passed to her niece, who gave it 
to the Duke of Wellington for his 
private collection, and he has been 
good enough to allow me to publish 
this record of it. 

The cloth is four feet four inches 
square. In the medallion in the centre 
are two hands clasped amidst clouds, 
and on either side a trophy of arms 
joined by a hand and wreaths of 
laurels. Each trophy bears a shield, 
one charged with a unicorn, the other 
with an eagle—badges of the Houses of 
Brunswick and Hanover. Above the 
medallion is the word Waterloo and 
immediately below the date, June 18, 
1815. Lower down are the names of 
Blucher and Wellington with a trophy 
of cannon and cannon balls. In each 
of the four corners is a field-marshal’s 
baton within a laurel wreath sur- 
mounted by curved sprays of palm 
and bay. The whole is surrounded by 
a wide decorative border of oak leaves 
and acorns.—H. CLIFFORD SMITH, 
25, Campden Grove, W.8. 


ro 


[In an article on page 324 appears 
an illustration ofa printed handkerchief 
made at Coventry to commemorate 
the Battle of Waterloo.—Ep. 


THACKERAY AS 
ARCHITECT 


S1r,—Since my article on Thackeray’s 
house in Palace Green, Kensington, 
appeared in your issue of January 30, 
I have been told that the door-handle 
and tile which I described as having 
been designed by him belong to a 
much earlier date. The evidence on 
which I based my statement was 
tradition. Since Thackeray’s death 
the two objects have been handed on 
from owner to owner. A few years 
ago they reached me labelled as having 
been designed by Thackeray for his 
study. 

I find that I was mistaken in 
saying that the house had been requi- 
sitioned for the American Army—I 
should have written the British Army 
—and ask your readers’ forgiveness.— 
J. A. WALEY CoHEN, 514, St. Evmins, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 


HENRY WISE AND 
WARWICK PRIORY 


S1r,—I was much interested in Mr. 
Hussey’s article on Henry Wise, in 
your issue of January 9, and especially 
in the plan of the Priory at Warwick, 
for it throws fresh light on the history 
of this beautiful Elizabethan house, 
the untimely demolition of which was 
such a grievous loss to the town. It is 
quite true that the Priory had been 
sold for demolition before Mr. Weddell 
secured some of its stonework and 
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transported it to America, but it is 
somewhat misleading to say that it was 
re-erected as Virginia House. Part of 
Virginia Housé was a reproduction of 
the entrance tower to Wormleighton 
Manor, and one wing was a copy of 
Sulgrave Manor, the original home of 
the Washington family, so that it is 
a pastiche of three old English houses. 

The Priory was of two periods, 
for Matthew, the son of Henry Wise, 
added a large wing facing south, 
finished in 1745, which contained much 
fine work, especially the massive 
mahogany doors with carved and 
pedimented frames. A further feature 
of much interest was a room richly 
decorated and furnished by Pre- 
Raphaelite craftsmen, with figures 
painted in the panels. All this was 
demolished except a pathetic frag- 
ment of Elizabethan building which 
originally formed the south side of the 
forecourt. 

I know the grounds well, for my 
own house adjoins them, and I think it 
is evident that much of Wise’s plan 
was never carried out. There is no 
trace of the three avenues leading to 
the geometrical lake, and in place of 
the latter there are some irregular 
pools which are reputed to be the fish 
ponds of the medieval Priory. The 
ground falls rapidly on this north side, 
and is broken by quarries from which 
stone for the various periods of build- 
ing was taken. The enclosure to the 
south of the house is represented by a 
level lawn, but there is no sign of the 
path beyond. The curved band of 
trees on the east side still grows on 
a sloping bank which is supposed to 
be an early earthwork, and Wise 
probably planted some of these trees. 

In the top right-hand corner of 
the plan, and apparently included in 
the estate, are shown a pair of houses, 
facing south to the main road, and, as 
these are of considerable architectural 
interest, I enclose a photograph of 
them. The house on the left now 
belongs to the County Council; on the 
right is my house, Northgate, built on 
the site of the old North Gate of the 
town, which Leland says had already 
gone in 1538. 

The date 1698 is given on a lead 
rainwater head, and at that time many 





A LINEN TABLE-CLOTH COMMEMORATING THE BATTLE OF 
WATERLOO 


See letter: 


A Waterloo Damask Table-cloth 
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fine houses were being built in War- 
wick after the great fire of 1694, when 
the Priory estate belonged to the 
Puckering family. Sash windows 
have replaced the original two-light 
mullioned and transomed frames and 
leaded glazing, some of which still 
remain at the back, but otherwise the 
front is all original work, with stone 
quoins and cornice and beautiful 
brickwork. The design is very distin- 
guished in the way that the two houses 
are so effectively united in one com- 
position, with the central pediment 
and its oval sundial, and the great door 
for carriages. Wren’s name has been 
linked with it, for he made designs 
(not carried out) for the rebuilding of 
the nave for the church after the fire, 
but there is no definite evidence of this 
attribution. It is, however, a very 
characteristic example of the period, 
and in each house there is a good stair- 
case with twisted balusters, some 
panelling and large stone bolection 
architraves to many of the fireplaces. 

In Kemp’s history of Warwick it 
is stated that the two houses were 
originally one, forming a large coach- 
ing inn called The Lamb and Flag, 
but there is no evidence of this in the 
building itself, for the houses were 
originally similar in plan, with the 
usual domestic arrangement of rooms. 
The name of the supposed inn (the 
Agnus Dei) seems to link up with the 
medieval Priory, but in Kemp’s list 
of old inns in Warwick this name is not 
given.—EpDwWINn F. REyNoLps North- 
gate, Warwick 


A MULTIPLE EGG 
S1r,—When collecting the eggs from 
the laying box last week I discovered 
an egg of such proportions that it 
seemed hardly credible that any 
ordinary hen could have produced it. 
It had a length of 3 inches and a 
circumference of 714 inches, was per- 
fectly formed, and had a shell of 
normal hardness. It was cracked 
round the circumference, and a quan- 
tity of white of egg, but no yolk, had 
run out into the hay in the box. 

On taking the egg to the house I 
was struck by its weight, and thinking 
it probably contained a double yolk 
I gently separated the two halves 
where it was cracked and was much 
surprised to see an apparently normal 
egg fall into the cup held to receive 
the yolk. This egg had a normally 
hard shell and was 2 inches long and 
5% inches in circumference and 
weighed 2 oz. Wishing to preserve 
the shells, I blew the egg and found it 
contained white only. 

The hens are all just under two 
years old and are Rhode Island Reds 
crossed with Light Sussex. All came 
out to their food in the evening of the 
day the egg was laid and none of them 
appeared to have suffered any ill- 
effects either then or since. 

I should be interested to hear if 
this is an unusual occurrence. So far 
I have met no one who has ever seen 
a hen’s egg of anything approaching 
this size—F. L. Parpor (Col.), 
Bartonburv, Cirencester, Gloucestershire. 

[Whether this is a record egg as 
regards size we cannot say, but it is 
certainly an exceptional one. Eggs 
containing an egg, the result of 








NORTHGATE, WARWICK 
See letter: Henry Wise and Warwick Priory (page 335) 


accidental impaction in the oviduct 
when the one was still she'l-less and 
able to enclose the other, have been 
recorded before.—ED. | 


FOR WHISTLING ? 


S1r,—Can any fellow-reader of Coun- 
TRY LIFE help me to identify an object 
which I recently dug up in my 
garden? At first glance, as will be seen 
from the enclosed sketch, it would 
appear to be a whistle of some sort, 
although there is no stop, and for con- 
venience sake I will refer to it as a 
whistle. 

Its overall length is approxim- 
ately 23, ins., for slightly more than 
half of which it is tubular, and the 
orifice measures approximately % in. 
in external diameter. The upper part 
of this orifice is marked by aslight rim, 
as also is each side of the cut-out place 
on top of the tube. Underneath the 
tube is a small projection with a hole 
through it (C in sketch). At AA are 
two lightly scratched marks. At B is 
a small hole drilled through the tube 
wall. The tail end of the ‘“ whistle”’ 
tapers off asymmetrically, and the 
whole thing bears the appearance of 
being made by hand, not by machine. — 
E. M. BARRAUD (Miss), Little Eversden, 
Cambridgeshire. 


SOW AND LITTER IN 
CHURCH DECORATION 
S1r,—Under one of the choir stalls or 
misericords in Worcester Cathedral 
there is a realistic carving of a sow 
with her litter, depicted in my first 
photograph, and many other examples 
of this subject are frequently met with 
in church decoration. They are usually 
on corbels and bosses, possibly because 
the round shape of the latter was so 
suitable for nicely fitting in the sub- 
ject, and the number of little pigs 

varies with the space available. 

One wonders whether such a sub- 
ject had any religious significance, or 
whether the carvers employed the sub- 
ject of the sow and pigs simply because 


they represented a well-known domes- 
tic feature. The companion subject of 
the sow playing on a musical instru- 
ment to her dancing pigs occurs as 
frequently, and obviously could not 
have been copied from Nature. There- 
fore, if any sort of moral teaching was 
intended here, some other motive must 
be looked for. 

Church carvers in need of decora- 
tive detail appeared to be quite satis- 
fied when they found the sow and pigs 
often mentioned in various religious 
MSS. Swine are frequently used in the 
Gospels to represent penitents who 
repent of their sins but return to 
them again after confession, for the 
sow which is washed persistently re- 





My second photograph is from a 
carving on the pulpit at Ribbesford, 
Worcestersbire, where the sow is de- 
picted playing the bagpipes to her 
little dancing pigs—a possible skit on 
the unmelodious squealing of pigs, 
which somewhat resembles the toné of 
the bagpipes, though the idea was 
often extended to other instruments, 
such as the fiddle and the harp.— 
W. A. Catt, Monmouth. ; 


NOTED ENGLISH 
CENTENARIANS 


Sir,—Apropos of “our own much 
more modest expectation of life” 
referred to in your Editorial Note of 
January 9, about the centenarians of 
Anatolia, there are several  -yel]- 
authenticated instances of longevity 
in this country in earlier times. 

Thomas Parr, who was bor: at 
Alderbury in the parish of Winxing- 
ton, in Shropshire, in the year (483, 
lived to the ripe old age of 152 y ars, 
dying at Westminster on November 15, 
1635. Two months previously Thomas, 
Earl of Arundel, had brought him to 
London to live in the Strand, anc it is 
said that the change of air and ‘ood, 
coupled with the trouble of many 
spectators, caused his death. 

Henry Jenkins, of the parish of 
Bolton, Yorkshire, is recorded as 
having reached the age of 169, dying 
on December 8, 1670, at Ellerton- 
upon-Swale. On one occasion his 
memory, which he claimed to extend 
to 150 years, was called upon to settle 
a dispute over a right of way; two 
men of more than eighty years had no 
recollection of the way, but stated that 
Jenkins was a very old man when they 
were boys. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, in his History 
of the World, refers to the Countess of 
Desmond, of Inchequin, in Munster, 
who lived to be at least 140 years old. 

James Sands, of Horborne, 
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AN OBJECT, THOUGHT TO BE A WHISTLE, DUG UP IN A 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE GARDEN 
i See letter: For Whistling ? 


turns to wallow in its slough of mud. 

Another possible explanation of 
the use of this subject may be that it is 
derived from the legend of St. Bran- 
nock, who tried to build his first 
church at Braunton, Devon, but was 
much disturbed by finding that work 
done in the daytime was invariably 
destroyed by supernatural forces at 
night. A vision appeared to him, 
telling him to abandon his present site, 
and to build on a spot where he should 
find a sow lying with her litter under 
an oak tree. The sign of the sow and 
litter thus became the symbol of a 
divinely chosen spot, and so would be 
well suited as decorative material in 
a church. 





A SOW SUCKLING HER LITTER CARVED ON A MISERICORD IN WORCESTER CATHEDRAL AND 
(right) CARVING ON A PULPIT IN RIBBESFORD CHURCH, WORCESTERSHIRE, DEPICTING A SOW 
PLAYING THE BAGPIPES (middle) AND OTHER PIG MOTIFS 


See letter: Sow and Litter in Church Decoration 


Staffordshire, referred to by Fuller in 
his Worthies, lived 140 years, and his 
wife 120 years; he outlived five leases 
of twenty-one years made to him after 
his marriage. 

It is probably impossible, how- 
ever, to say whether we in this island 
ever excelled the following imposing 
list mentioned by Pliny :—at a certain 
roll taken at a taxation there were 54 
persons of 100 years, 57 of 110, 2 of 
125, 4 of 130, 4 of 135 to 137, and 
4 men of 140.—Gorpon T. WHITE- 
SIDE, 95, Gunnersbury Avenue, W.5. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S 
FYFIELD ELM 

From Sir Kenneth Nicolson. 
S1r,—With reference to J. W.’s letter 
in your issue of January 23, my records 
indicate that the tree you illustrated is 
the Fyfield Elm (or what remains of 
it) referred to by Matthew Arnoid in 
The Scholar Gipsy.—KENNETH N1COL- 
son, Fyfield Manor, Fy field, Abingdon, 
Berkshive. 


DAMAGED BY GALES AND FIRE 
S1r,—Some years ago, the Fyfield Elm 
suffered badly from storms, and all the 
boughs were taken off almost level with 
the trunk; later, the trunk caught 
fire and was burnt nearly to the 
ground. The new growth shows i 
your photograph of January “? 38 
from the old roots. : 

The tree was big and it took «ght 
men, with their finger-tips touc ing 
one another’s, to circle the trur’.— 
D. PAuLIN-Martin (Mrs.), The C 06k 
House, Abingdon, Berkshire. 
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COUNTRY LIFE—FEBRUARY 


OIL FROM SUNFLOWERS 


UTSIDE the trade, few people realise the 
O importance of sunflower cultivation? It 
is even being argued that sunflowers 
would have been a better crop than ground nuts 


to grow in Tanganyika Territory. For one 
reason, they are not so particular about soils, 
and, fer another, they present fewer harvesting 


proble:ns, since they do not have to be dug out 
ofa sc | hardened by the dry weather at the end 
of the growing season. 
is likely, therefore, that future develop- 
o increase our supply of fats will include 
iivation of vast areas of sunflowers. In 
nflowers are probably the crop under 
ation for the next projects of the Over- 
»d Corporation which, it was recently 
nay be undertaken in the Sudan and 


ment 
the ¢ 
fact, ‘ 
consi 
seas 
states 
Austr. a. 

|< search has tended to show that the oil 
conten! of several oil-producing seeds, such as 
castor, linseed, and sunflower, is encouraged 
most of all by the aeration of the soil and a 
proper moisture supply, assuming a normal 
fertile oil. The best manure to give sunflowers, 
if man’ re is needed at all, is well-decayed farm- 
yard manure or compost, and no increase in 
seed-yi ld has been obtained by the application 
of phos »hates, nitrogen, or potash, except where 
a soil has been found to be definitely deficient in 
these chemicals. That chemical manures are 
not generally used is an economic factor to be 
taken seriously into consideration, because in 
the ground-nut scheme in Tanganyika Terri- 
tory provision is made for the employment of 
costly fertilisers on a large scale. In so many 
plants of the daisy family, to which the sun- 
flower belongs, a fat soil ericourages leafage at 
the expense of flowers and seed. 

The shortage of oil seeds in the world to-day 
is outstanding. We lost the Far Eastern supplies 
during the war, and Mongolia and China are in 
no state to export supplies at present; exports 
from India and Pakistan have been seriously 
reduced to make up for the shortage of food 
there; difficulties concerning convertibility of 
currency and supply have to be overcome before 
we can import much from. Russia; and the 
necessity to economise in freightage has made it 
hard to allot space to seeds with a low percen- 
tage of oil, such as cotton seed. 

Russia has always been the biggest grower 
of sunflowers, looking upon the sunflower as her 
staple oil seed, much as the Americans look upon 





J. GIANT SUNFLOWERS, FIFTEEN FEET 
HIGH, GROWING NEAR MOSCOW 
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By A. E. HAARER 





2.—WEEDING THE SUNFLOWER CROP ON. A COLLECTIVE FARM IN THE 
UKRAINE. Russia is by far the biggest grower of sunflowers in the world 


the pea-nut, and her estimated crop for 1937 was 


6,000,000 tons. Rumania came second until the 
Argentine surpassed her production with a crop 
in 1943-44 of over a million tons of seed. The 
United States, Canada, and Australia are 
struggling to follow suit, and other European 
countries with large outputs are Poland, Hun- 
gary, Jugoslavia and Bulgaria. Large quan- 
tities are produced in Egypt and Southern 
Rhodesia, and moderate amounts in India and 
Pakistan, Nyasaland and Kenya. Attempts are 
being made to grow sunflowers in England on 
similar lines to those of the sugar-beet industry, 
with processing centres at Chipperfield and 
Leicester. 

There are few cultivated areas in the world, 
in fact, where sunflower seed is not produced in 
fair quantity, yet there is room for a great 
increase. The plant is hardy, and it will grow 
in most climates provided there is a long enough 
season to harvest the seed. It flourishes on 
most soils so long as they are not acid 
or too shallow. : 

Sunflowers will grow in most 
climates provided the appropriate 
variety is planted. There are many 
varieties, and they are classified in 
general by height of growth, and by the 
colour, size and shape of the seeds. The 
giant sunflowers grow up to fifteen feet 
with heads as much as twenty inches in 
diameter (Fig. 1) ; then there are the 
semi-dwarfs, averaging four feet, and 
the dwarf varieties, growing not much 
more than two feet high. Giant types 
bear the largest seeds, which often have 
a lower yield and a higher percentage of 
husk. Sunflower seeds vary in colour 
from white to black shading to grey, 
and are often striped, 

None of the varieties is pure in 
strain, and if sunflowers were grown in 
large homogeneous areas, a breeding 
station would become imperative to 
enable one to maintain a supply of good 
quality seed and at the same time try to 
select, fix and breed improved types. 
The only way to keep the seed up to 
standard without such centralised assis- 
tance is by considerable roguing in the 
fleld, because cross-fertilisation. with 
undesirable types would otherwise take 
place. One of the chief aims is to keep 
a Strain that will all mature at the same 
time, because unevenness in ripening 
makes a good harvest very difficult. 
Such roguing would be impossible on 
a large scale. . 


The giant ‘types are mostly grown 


in Russia, the Argentine, and Rhodesia ; the semi- 
dwarfs in Russia, the U.S.A., Canada, and 
countries in Central Europe. Because the giant 
types take longer to grow, only the dwarf types 
ate suitable in England, where itis necessary to 
get the harvest over before September. 

In all probability the dwarf types would be 
the best to grow in most parts of the world, since 





3.—THE NORMAL YIELD OF OIL FROM 

SUNFLOWER SEEDS IS ABOUT 30 PER 

CENT., THOUGH A YIELD OF 40 PER 
CENT. IS POSSIBLE 


with closer spacing, and a generally higher oil 
and kernel ratio to husk, the yield might be 
considerably higher. Moreover, the dwarf types 
are easier to harvest. The longest growing 
season may be expected to exist in the temperate 
zones rather than in the tropical belt or the 
northern and southern hemispheres. It is not 
only the lowering of temperature in the autumn 
that slows growth, but shorter hours of day- 
light. In the tropical belt there are only twelve 
hours of daylight a day, against a much longer 
period in midsummer in England. 

The sunflower plant does not exhaust the 
land if the stalk is returned to the soil, either in 
the form of compost or ash, or by being ploughed 
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in. Following crops will not be affected 
adversely; in fact, they have been found to give 
heavier yields. The sunflower can be used to 
rotate with any other crop, and it would be less 
dangerous to use in conjunction with grass leys 
for the reason that there would be no volunteer 
growths from buried nuts to act as host plants 
for diseases and pests. 

Sunflower seed is bulky and light, and has 
therefore a high cubic capacity. It is often 
crushed in the country of origin, and the oil 
percentage is roughly about 30, though a 
yield of 40 per cent. is possible. Yields of seed 
in the United States have been said to reach 
2,500 lb. per acre, but an average yield of half 
this amount would be a nearer estimate. 

The seed rapidly begins to heat in bulk if 
the moisture content exceeds 12 per cent., and 
for this reason artificial drying and local crush- 
ing are advantageous. 
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The oil itself is soft, and equal to the finest 
olive oil. In some ways it is better than olive 
oil, for it remains liquid at a lower temperature. 
The pale yellow fluid has a pleasing odour and 
taste, and it is often used on the Continent for 
culinary purposes. It is classed as a semi-drying 
oil, and is useful for paints, being a twenty-six- 
hour drier, in comparison with thirty-four for 
linseed. Its chief value, however, is in the manu- 
facture of margarine. 

In hot regions, where the moisture content 
of the ripe seed is not too high, combine harvest- 
ing is used to gather the crop; in fact, a big area 
of sunflowers could perhaps be more satisfac- 
torily cultivated and dealt with by mechanical 
implements than could a crop of ground nuts. 
The crop must be left standing until all the 
florets are loose on the tips of the seed, and until 
the heads begin to droop and the leafage yellows. 
Shedding is not bothersome. 
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When small plots are grown, birds can often 
seriously diminish the crop, but their depreda. 
tions are usually insignificant over large areas 
at least until their population has considerably 
increased. Plagues of rats and mice are possible 
in the tropics, and must be expected until 
Nature exerts its balancing influence after the 
cataclysmic disturbance of large-scale cultiya. 
tion in a new area. 

Potential by-products chiefly concern the 
use of the stalk for fuel, paper and cellulose; the 
use of the empty head for grinding into a feeding 
meal; and cattle cake from the crushed seed, 
Sunflower seed was a low-priced product before 
the war. . The price would be greater just nov, 
but it is doubtful whether sunflowers will be 
profitable to grow when conditions of supply and 
demand return to normal. The land would be 
cultivated in readiness and be available, how- 
ever, for alternative crops of greater value. 


SHOOTERS—YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY 


had watched me miss in quick succession 

a snipe, a pigeon and a brace of 
partridges, and grinning sardonically he asked 
with all the candour of the rising generation : 
“Were you a better shot when you were 
young?” 

How, I wonder, would those who learnt 
the alphabet of shooting forty years back 
answer that? There would be no need, of course, 
to ask the front rank men, for every generation 
has produced its select band of super-shots, 
who, by virtue of exceptional adaptability, 
outpoint their fellows to much the same degree 
as a Test eleven outpoints a county side. They 
do not grow old as lesser folk grow old in the 
sense that, so long as they remain upon the 
active list, they never want for practice and 
to spare. 

But suppose one were to ask that great 
company who have steered a middle course 
between distinction and a deadly mediocrity 
how they at middle age compare with their 
immediate forbears in theirday. What would 
be the consensus of opinion on such a referen- 
dum? Possibly that man for man we are as 
definitely inferior in the art of marksmanship 
as in the craft of venery. 


Or day a small boy set me thinking. He 


* * * 


What justification is there, it may well be 
asked, for so extreme a view? It may be true 
that more men nowadays take up shooting late 
in life, lacking the sporting education which 
many of us enjoyed in a bygone era of more 
moneyed ease. But with shooting schools more 
up to date, and guns and cartridges a triumph 
of the art of manufacture, why should all-round 
standards of efficiency decline? The answer, I 
believe, can be summed up in a sentence. Men 
do not get the necessary practice. 

The erstwhile novice had a definite advan- 
tage over the apprentice of to-day. Pater- 
familias could afford to be generous when 
income-tax was 9d. in the £, when cartridges 
cost 7s. 6d. a hundred and beaters 3s. 6d. a day. 
Besides, rents, food-stuffs and paraphernalia 
generally were very much cheaper. Above all, 
he had the leisure to devote to the sporting 
education of his offspring. 

Within reasonable limits we shot where we 
liked and when we liked, in the days when 
almost every little farm was a rough shoot in 
the making, and almost every manor a preserve 
ready-made. We went to shooting schools, no 
doubt, but only for gun-testing. We got in 
training for the great occasions in the half-days 
spent among the stubbles, whins and scattered 
copses on the boundaries where we learnt a lot 
from partridges and pheasants of experience. 
In training our own dogs we acquired an eye for 
country and a knowledge of how wind and 
weather influence the movements of all creatures 
of the wild. And we got a greater variety of 
shooting, for, where all were game preservers 
more or less, in the giving and acceptance of 
hospitality, the average sportsman could shoot 
five days a week, were he so minded. 


By J: B. DROUGHT 


If bags in aggregate (I refer of course to 
pre-war years) are bigger than they were afore- 
time, it is simply because shooting is more 
elaborately intensive. We have no time to 
potter nowadays. And if we had, the country- 
side, adapted for the most part to high farming, 
does not lend itself to pottering. We shoot 
mechanically, as products of the shooting school, 
and we tend to specialise rather than to adapt 
ourselves as all-round shots. The man who 
acquits himself quite creditably at driven game 
is very often decidedly C3 when it comes to 
dealing with snipe, wild-fowl and “‘various’”’ of 
any kind. Because he never sees them till they 
are risen by a line of beaters, his conception 
of the habits and habitations of the birds he 
shoots is quite as often vague in the extreme. 


* * * 


Well! whether we like it or not post-war 
circumstances, financial and otherwise, are turn- 
ing the wheel full circle. If we want to shoot at 
all we shall all revert very largely to pot-hunting 
after the manner of our grandsires. We shall 
find that bags are so much less important than 
some blasé youngsters have been brought up 
to believe. : 

Many of us old stagers count among the 
high spots of our shooting lives those moments 
in which we achieve the unexpected, for, just 
as there is an indefinable fascination in stalking 
something which is here to-day and may be 
gone to-morrow, so there are few thrills com- 
parable to finding old friends in the last, places 
one would normally think of looking for them. 
That is precisely what so often happens when 
birds of marsh and moor on local and seasonal 
migrations are busy house-hunting for comfort- 
able quarters. 

Yet I have never found it pay to chase the 
more elusive, and let the more confiding quarry 
go. Often in my youth and innocence, stalking 
full duck on a bog lake, have I foregone en route 
quite easy shots at snipe, lest I should disturb 
the bigger birds. But nearly always the latter 
offed it out of shot, and the snipe did not return 
to give a second chance. 

Once—most poignant: memory of all—a 
few wild geese had settled on some tillage in the 
bog, the while walking up and down a little 
boreen, my setter slowed and stiffened in quite 
obvious appeal. ‘‘Likely it’s only another of 
them -—— jacks,’’ observed my henchman, 
thereby stiffening my inclination to go for the 
bigger game. Besides, via a sunken drain, I 
had a stratagem by which I could outflank those 
geese. But they had a better one for outwitting 
me. They flew, cackling derisively when I was 
yet a hundred yards away, and I turned to find 
the dog in very truth had set a snipe. But it 
was no “‘jack’’; it was a great snipe, a bird I 
had never seen before nor have seen since. 

* * * 


When I try to revive memories, typical of 
what is best in wild sport, I can get no very clear 
vision of any one red-letter day. My mental 
tangle is a conglomerate of too many dis- 
connected incidents. Yet there are one or two 


outstanding recollections : of a day for instance 
which is memorable, not for yielding any bag 
to make a song about, but simply because so 
many of those unexpected “friends” already 
mentioned turned up in circumstances and sur- 
roundings that attained to the ideal. The moun- 
tains were capped with snow, and hoar frost 
clinging to the silver birch woods against the 
emerald and russet background of the bogs 
reminded one of a drop scene in a fairy play. We 
were six guns, and at the first shot away in the 
distance a wedge of wild geese rose and headed 
out to sea. 

By all the text-book rules the three-day 
frost should have filled these birch and rhodo- 
dendron coverts full of ’cock, and these were 
our objectives. But we spent almost an entire 
morning drawing them very nearly blank, and 
then, as we turned disappointedly to the lunch 
rendezvous, we kept on putting up birds singly 
and in couples out of a few whin patches in the 
open bog. We might have guessed that a 
“‘drip’’ had started in the coverts, and where 
the ‘cock dined overnight they slept, in the 
drier shelter of the open country. 

Snipe, likewise, seemed a bit bewildered by 
the sudden thaw, for seldom have I seen them 
more erratic. I recollect shooting a couple out 
of a patch of roots under which the softer ground 
had doubtless provided them with something 
succulent. But mostly they rose in little wisps 
from springs and deep dykes, and almost 
literally one had to kick them up. 

Snipe are usually wilder and twistier in 
hard frost, though when it is breaking the com- 
verse seems to be the case, probably because, 
their usual larders having been sealed up, they 
are searching far and wide for spongy ground 
and feeding by day as well as night, and 
gorging after a long fast makes them lazy. For 
all that afternoon we were chasing full snipe 
that never went out of sight even after being 
fired at. They displayed almost jack-like ten- 
dencies, as though loth to leave their new-found 
zones of plenty whatever the risks. 

** @ 

This may point the moral that it pays when 
hard weather is just breaking not to footslog 
miles of iron-bound country, but rather to sneak 
about round open springs and ditches, for even 
if you draw the same spot twice you are likely 
to find what you want on both occasions. 

At least I can remembgg that all that day 

we went on getting birds, but seldom where by 
all the laws man ever made they should have 
been, for odd grouse and pheasants, golden 
plover, teal and mallard made further contribu- 
tion to the bag before we turned for home, 
and in more than one drive I saw four species 
competing in the air race. 
' So that was a day, to my mind, worth all 
those put together on which by perfection of 
machinery a thousand birds are loosed over 
shooting-sticks in covert rides. A day such 4s 
Lord Buxton may have had in mind whe" be 
‘wrote that “it is not the heavy bags so — uch 
as the difficult and sporting shots that giv~ the 
pleasure and linger in the memory.” 
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Making Merry in 1753, 


was a more frequent and elaborate 
business than in austere 1948, and 
men were pleased to drink their fill 
from such roomy Tankards as this. 
Although not used today, these 
Tankards, along with many other 
articles of bygone days, still retain 
their value. We will be glad to 
ascertain the present worth of these 
items and, providing the quality is good, 
are always pleased to purchase them. —— = 


WILDMAN BROTHERS 


Buyers and Sellers of Rare Antiques 
80 PRINCES STREET, and 54 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
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Tested and proved in English weather 


for nearly a century 





RAINCOATS AND OVERCOATS 


100 Regent St., W.1 REGent 4114 
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NEW BOOKS 





THE LURE OF 
SAILING 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


R. AUBREY DE _ SELIN- 
COURT’S book, A Capful of 


Wind (Methuen, 12s. 6d.), with 
line drawings by his brother Guy, will 


for long, I think, be a delight to sailing | 


people. There is a good deal of south- 
coast sailing in it—sailing in the three- 
ton yawl Sybi/l—but that is not all. 
There is a personality in it, and that, 
not technicality, is what in the long 
run makes a book worth reading again 
and again. 

There is only one personality. 


out, the yard-manager talked of 4 
touch or two to make her look ‘' more 
yachty,”’ and I thought it a jorriq 
word. My most miserable days at seg 
have been on the rare occasions when, 
against my better judgment, ! have 
been lured into racing. 

There are points on which Ir, de 
Selincourt and I would differ. The 
three main things he demand. of q 
vessel are sensible bulwarks, 2 deep 
forefoot and a gaff mainsail. My 
mainsail is Bermudan, and we could 


ADAP AAAAIAAAACAAAAAMMAMwaaw 


A CAPFUL OF WIND. By Aubrey de Selincourt 
(Methuen, 12s. 6d.) : 


HATCHARDS OF PICCADILLY, 1797-1947. By James Laver 
(Hatchards, 2s.) 


GOLDEN CROSS AND ITS GUESTS. By E. A. Greening Laniborn 
(Blackwell, 2s. 6d.) 
EXPLORING OUR NATIONAL PARKS AND MONUMENTS. 
By Devereux Butcher 
(Oxford University Press, 15s.) 


The author sails with his wife and with 
a companion who here appears merely 
as ‘‘Bob.’’ We get to know no more 
about them. They are dead mutton; 
but the author’s own personality is 
written on every page. You get a 
glimpse of it in such a passage as this, 
where he is expressing a preference for 
an honest-to-God working boat as 
against modern design in yachts: 
“There may be sentiment in this view 
of mine; but there is common sense 
too. I do not deny the sentiment; it 
is the same which must make others 
besides myself who are not comfort- 
able in the modern world look back 
with a certain longing upon many fine 
things which are gone, not only on the 
sea, but on land as well.” 


MEANS OF ESCAPE 


The fact is, I think, that Mr. de 
Selincourt has no use for racing. To be 
in a ship on the sea is something more 
to him than an opportunity for com- 
Competitive sport 
means company; and I should say one 
of the reasons why he goes to sea is to 
avoid company, or to restrict it to a 
chosen few. Itisan escape. He speaks 
of ‘‘ the peculiar malaise of modern life 
which I am sure has often been one of 
the reasons why so many men in the 
last generation have gone off on lonely 
voyages in small yachts over all the 
oceans of the world. They have all 
been odd men—I say it with respect. 
I like odd men.”’ 

One feels that only circumstance 
has prevented Mr. de Selincourt from 
joining this odd band; and, that being 
so, it is small wonder that the sort of 
ship he likes is the sort that the Bristol 
pilots or the Ramsgate fishermen 
would have approved if they had kept 
to sail. Itis all a question of approach 
and purpose. If you want a horse for 
steady work day in day out, you don’t 
want him built on the lines of a Derby 
runner. My own devotion is like this 
author’s. I sail a boat that was a 
working fishing-boat. I remember 
how once, when she was being fitted 


have a lot of argument for and against 
that. I’m not sure he wouldn’t win. 

Mr. de Selincourt has a good chap- 
ter on books about the sea. He gives 
first place to Moby Dick; and adds: 
“‘T know only two other works in which 
the sea, as a thing-in-itself, and the 
motion and behaviour of a ship upon 
it, have been observed with such 
passjonate fidelity : Masefield’s poem 
Dauber, and Conrad’s Mirror of the 
Sea.’’ I'am glad he has remembered 
Dauber. There’s nothing in English 
literature to match the sense you have 
there of a great ship come to port after 
a time of stress : 

The new-come beauty stately from 

the sea, 

Whitening the blue heave of the 

drowsy swells, 

Treading the bubbles down. 

We used to see that occasionally in 
Falmouth harbour, but no more. It’s 
oil-tankers now. 

Well, thank you, Mr. de Selin- 
court. This is a book to go on the 
shelf with the ones here mentioned : 
if not of the same size, at least of the 
same breed. 


£100,000 FROM A BOOKSHOP | 


Hatchards, the bookshop in Picca- 
dilly, came into being in 1797, when 
John Hatchard, who had spent some 
years working for various booksellers 
(who in those days were also pub- 
lishers), set up for himself. , His diary 
records : ‘‘This day, by. the grace of 
God, the goodwill of my friends and 
£5 in my pocket, I have opened my 
bookshop in Piccadilly.”’ 
150 years have passed, and the record 
of those years is in Mr. James L»ver's 
Hatchards of Piccadilly, 1797-1947 
(Hatchards, 21s.). 

It didn’t take John Hatcharc long 
to ‘‘make good.’’ The business, T05S- 
pering in an addiction to poi'tical 
Toryism and religious evangelic: ism, 
had twice to be moved before fi ally 
coming to rest in the premise: 10W 
occupied. Old Hatchard stayed vith 
his shop for just over fifty years not 
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literally, for he moved out to Clapham, 
no doubt to be near his evangelical 
friends, and it is said that he took to 
a semi-parsonical dress himself. ‘‘He 
was invariably dressed in black. His 
coat was of the style of a bishop’s frock 
coat, waistcoat buttoning to the 
throat with an entirely plain front, and 
knee breeches and garters.” The grace 
of God and the £5 in his pocket had 
been turned to good account. He had 
begun as a bookseller’s errand-boy. 
He dicd worth £100,000. A second 
Hatch:rd succeeded him—‘‘a man 
cast in a smaller mould’’—and reigned 


for less than a decade. That was the 
end of he Hatchard association with 
the sho» 


ADV. 3ER TO THE WEALTHY 

M ny interesting men have had a 
hand s_ace then in running Hatchards, 
and the most interesting of all, on the 
evidence of this record, was A. L. 
Hump reys, who was there from 1881 
to 192-. Like the founder, he was a 
man o. small formal education, and, 
like hiia, he began his business life as 
an errand-boy. He became a director 
of the frm, and was much sought after 
by wealthy men who wanted his advice 
in buiJding up libraries. 

The most remarkable thing in the 
whole history of Hatchards was a com- 
mission given by Cecil Rhodes to 
A. L. Humphreys. Rhodes wanted 
‘a collection of books to consist as far 
as possible of all the authorities used 
by Gibbon in writing his history.” 
They must all be in English, and when 
it was pointed out that many had 
never been translated into English, 
Rhodes answered imperially: ‘‘Let 
them be translated now.”’ 

A board of scholars was assembled. 
No book was to be abridged or 
expurgated. The books assembled for 
the translators filled a room. ‘‘One 
copy only of each work was to be typed 
upon the best paper obtainable (for 
there was no question of publication) 
and all the volumes were to be hand- 
somely and uniformly bound in red 
Levant morocco.’’ The work went on 
“unceasingly right up to the death of 
Cecil Rhodes.’’ That would be for 
nine years, for we are told the com- 
mission was given in the spring of 
1893, and Rhodes died in 1902. 

A shop in which such things as 
that could happen is well worth writing 
about ! 


700-YEAR-OLD INN 


Old businesses of any sort have a 
good deal of romance about them, and 
Mr. E. A. Greening Lamborn has 
been digging into the history of the 
Golden Cross and its Guests (Blackwell, 
2s. 6d.). The Golden Cross is the inn 
that lies just behind the Corn Market 
in Oxford, from which it is reached by 
an archway giving upon a charming 
paved courtyard. I was regaled there 
when lecturing at Oxford last autumn, 
and you would go a long way before 
finding a place more heavily burdened 
with a sense of historic continuity. 

_ “Seven centuries of an Oxford 
inn” is Mr. Lamborn's sub-title, and 
here you may read of the rich and 
varied tide that has flowed through 
these doors, of the many figures that 
have cast brief shadows upon these 
enduring walls. Of them all, there is 
one who seizes more mightily than any 
other upon the imagination, for, as the 
author says: “There are now not 
Many spots in England, apart from 
landscape view-points, where a man 
may say with reasonable conviction : 
Sho cespeare stood here and saw this.’ 
Most of them are in Oxford. One is 
the Painted Room at No. 3, Corn- 
meet; another is the timbered arch- 
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way of the Golden Cross with’ the 
courtyard on which it opened.” 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 
PARKS 


In this country ‘national parks” 
have hardly progressed beyond the 
stage of wishful thinking and wishful 
talking. In America (as in South 
Africa) they are a reality; and anyone 
who cares to know what they mean in 
the life of the American people will 
find all necessary information in 
Exploring Our National Parks and 
Monuments, by Devereux Butcher 
(Oxford University Press, 15s.). 

The illustrations alone make the 
book worth having. From them we 
see what variety there is in the land 
that America has thus providently 
set aside: from the mountain wastes 
of Alaska to the swamps of Florida; 
from desert and canyon to the tree- 
fern forests of Hawaii. We see, too, 
the wealth of life, birds, beasts and 
fishes, which was in danger of extinc- 
tion and now survives; to say nothing 
of the great trees, like the redwoods of 
the Californian coast, that might, but 
for this prohibition, have been gone by 
now for ever. Not that they are 
utterly safe. The author tells us that 
constant pressure must be resisted 
from ‘‘interests”’ keen to exploit wood, 
water and minerals, and from people 
who want to take ‘‘amusements”’ into 
the parks. Another danger is 
‘pressure to open the national parks 
and monuments to the construction 
of airplane landing fields.’’ 

But on the whole America has 
this matter well in hand and has reason 
to be proud of it. More than 8% 
million people visited the parks in 
1946, and that figure alone says some- 
thing of the importance the parks have 
attained since the first one, Yellow- 
stone, was acquired by the State in 
1872. 
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BIRDS. OF SEA AND 
SHORE 


R. JAMES FISHER’S Bird 

Recognition: Volume I, Sea- 
birds and Waders (Penguin Books, 
2s. 6d.), the first of three volumes 
designed to fulfil the long-standing 
need for a cheap yet authoritative 
pocket-book about British birds which 
would not only be a guide to their 
identification but also enable one to 
recognise their place in Nature and 
general importance, is a _ notable 
achievement. It is, as a work of its 
type could only be, a compilation, but 
a compilation very well done. Mr. 
Fisher’s debt to The Handbook of 
British Birds, which he freely acknow- 
Icdges, is apparent throughout the 
text, which deals with the character- 
istics of the birds, their breeding 
habits, distribution and movements; 
and the handy maps that show at a 
glance the breeding and non-breeding 
distribution of each species, and for 
certain species their 19th-century dis- 
tribution as well, are the work of Mr. 
W. B. Alexander, formerly Director of 
the Edward Grey Institute of Field 
Ornithology at Oxford. Other features 
are a key showing where the several 
birds are to be found out of the breed- 
ing season and another planned to en- 
able one to identify by elimination any 
sea-bird or wader one comes across; a 
series of ingenious charts from which 
one can tell roughly where any species 
is likely to be and what it is likely to 
be doing in any week of the year: 
and, appended to the text about each 
species, references to literature dealing 
with any points of particular interest 
about it. Some of the illustrations, 
which are by Fish-hawk, are a little 
wooden, but most of them, notably 
those of waders in flight, bring out the 
characteristics of their subjects well. 

jy. Bok 
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PLOUGHING I5 INCHES DOWN over exceed- | 


ingly difficult country is easy meat for this 
g year old ‘ Caterpillar’ D2—as smooth 
running and trouble-free as ever—thanks to 
regular servicing by a‘ Caterpillar’ Dealer. 


Whenever you need ‘ Caterpillar’ Service | 


or spares, play safe—go to a recognised 
‘Caterpillar’ Dealer. He uses proper 


‘Caterpillar’ spares—and has the assist- 
ance of Jack Olding Service experts to 
help him. Let him give your ‘ Caterpillar’ 
Tractor the service it deserves. 


Don’t take chances with doubtful spares — 

use genuine ‘ CATERPILLAR’ parts and be sure of 
LONGER WEARING LIFE...GREATER RELIABILITY... 
BETTER ALL-ROUND PERFORMANCE 


Jack Olding & Co. Ltd. 


CATERPILLAR ISLAND, HATFIELD, HERTS. 


“PHONE: HATFIELD 2333, 


Midland Service and Spares Depot : Bilston, Staffs, ‘Phone : Bilston 41731, 


KReeps*‘CATERPILLAR*‘ on thejob! 
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ENJOY 1948 HOEING 


SCIENTIFIC DESIGN NOW DOES AWAY ga 
WITH OLD-FASHIONED DRUDGERY /j, 


These amazing post-war Hoes, the JALO MAJORS, have banished for 
good the toil and aches of hand-hoeing for thousands of happy users. 
YOU, too, can REMOVE WEEDS AT WALKING PACE—or 
CULTIVATE, RAKE and PLOUGH (in cultivated ground). One 
man can do the work of six in one day. Sturdy and rigid, yet light 
enough for boy or girl to handle. Tested under all conditions, it will 
give a life-time of labour-saving ‘service. One-piece tubular steel 
handles : steel disc wheels (non-clog) with rubber tyres : angle steel 
tool-frame : tools of finest Sheffield steel, oil tempered and hardened. 
Yours within a week if you order NOW. PRICE, er 
including pair 6’’ Hoes and carriage: Single-wheel, , 

£4 40: Twin-wheel, £6 6 0. Cash with order only. 


We KNOW you will be delighted. Name, address and 
nearest Station in Block letters please. 


Parlor” MAJOR HOES 


Folder with 
full details 
and Horti- 
cultural 
Sundries 
List on 
request. 


Sole Makers: J. T. LOWE Ltd., Longham 7, Wimborne, Dorset 
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problem is simplified by ‘HOPEAT,’ a P 


From Seed and Ir 


An Increase of RATIONS 
for your CROPS 


The fertility of your soil, and of course the production of healthy crops, depends entirely 
upon bacterial population and activity; and soil bacteria, like all other iiving matter, must 
have food before they can multiply. Their natural food is organic matter containing 
nitrogen, which they break down to supply soluble nitrates to plant roots. The whole 
f -B.l. product carefully standardised by their 
research laboratories. ‘Hopeat’ contains the correct proportions of organic materials to 
encourage rapid multiplication of bacteria and subsequent high 

soil fertility. Don’t forget, feed your crops and they will feed you ! 





“ 





Single 100 sq. yd. bag, 6/-. 


Bacteria (illustration greatly enlarged) are minute vegetable organisms 
which multiply by dividing across the middle, moving ‘ cilia’ facilitate 
’ Good fertile soil may 
contain | million bacteria per gramme. 
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their movement through the soil solution. 
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FARMING NOTES 





FEBRUARY FILL-DYKE 


HE ditches are running strongly 
now, January having given 
February a strong lead in mak- 
ing good the light rainfall of the early 
winter. It is just now that the farmer 
on low-lying land has the chance to 
judge whether his drainage system is 
functioning properly. I am glad to 
see that a new length of tile drains 
which I put in last summer is flowing 
merrily and taking away from a 
pocket of clay surplus moisture that 
would have held up spring work on 
this part of the field. A good stretch 
of winter ploughing seems to have 
been done everywhere, and as soon as 
the ground dries all will be busy get- 
ting in their spring oats. There is 
some spring wheat to go in, too, but 
I fancy that the preference generally 
will still be given to barley. The 
autumn-sown crops have grown 
strongly and the country looks remark- 
ably green. There are seasons when 
the autumn wheat is barely dis- 
tinguishable from the brown earth in 
early February, but this time there is 
an exceptionally strong plant, very 
forward in growth. On one or two 
fields sheep, if they can be found, 
would graze to the advantage of the 
land and the crop when the surface is 
firm again. 


Clean Herds 


ITH the curiously simple title of 

Animals Bill, a little measure is 
before the House of Commons to 
authorise the continuation of the 
Government grant for eradicating 
bovine tuberculosis. Payments are to 
be made for all classes of cattle that 
qualify under the attested scheme, and 
not merely for dairy cows. It was 
a pity early in the war when the pro- 
gress of the attested scheme was 
halted by the exclusion of the store- 
rearing farms. It is essential to the 
intensive milk producers on rich vale 
land that they should be able to draw 
replacements for their herds from the 
uplands which are best. devoted to 
calf-rearing and raising stores. Some 
dairy farms can be completely self- 
supporting, but I know that many 
others find it difficult to maintain milk 
production economically through the 
year unless they can draw on attested 
heifers from the rearing districts. Mr. 
Tom Williams was rightly pressed in 
the Second reading debate to hasten 
the extension of the attested herd 
scheme to embrace areas and not 
merely individual herds. _ 


National Scheme Planned 


INCE 1937 £31, million have been 

spent on this attested herd scheme, 
and we have 13.9 per cent. of the 
cattle in Great Britain in attested 
herds. Allowing for the limitations 
imposed on the scheme during the war 
years, this is not rapid progress. While 
there are three counties in England— 
Westmorland, Surrey and Berkshire 
—which have more than 20 per cent. 
of their cattle in the attested scheme, 
there are others, notably Lincolnshire 
and the East Riding of Yorkshire, 
which have no more than 1 per cent. 
so qualified. In Wales Cardiganshire 
and Carmarthenshire run over 50 per 
cent., and Scotland has three counties 
—Ayr, Bute and Zetland—running 
over 75 per cent., but the average for 
Great Britain is no more than 13.9 per 
cent. There are districts within 
counties where definite plans should 
now be pushed forward to make clean 
areas. Discussions are continuing with 
the N.F.U. and the veterinary profes- 
sion to work out details of a national 
scheme, but I suspect that the Ministry 
is not ready to take the plunge. Mr. 
Tom Williams should be heartened by 
last week’s debate in the Commons to 
tackle the problem of bovine tuberculo- 
sis with more determination. Inciden- 
tally he can count on the support of 
progressive agricultural opinion. The 


Royal Agricultural Society has decide 
to limit the cattle entries at the Royal 
Show in 1949 and onwards to animals 
from attested herds. 


Licensing Stallions 

HE other part of this Animals Bil] 

deals with the licensing of stallions 
which do not travel for service but 
which, nevertheless, have a consider. 
able influence on the standards of 
heavy horse breeding. The law is to 
be altered to require that they shal] 
be inspected and approved. This 
seems sound sense, especially at the 
present time when we have so nany 
fewer heavy horses in the country and 
it is the more desirable that high stan- 
dard in quality should be observed, 
I know that some of the societies 
which hire stallions to provide sound 
breeding animals locally are finc ‘ng it 
difficult to carry on financially «inder 
the limits of the grant allowed by the 
Ministry. Fewer mares are coming 
forward and the costs of keeping 
a stallion with the grooms’ higher 
wages and so on have risen sharply. 
Service fees cannot be raised con- 
siderably, because of the lower cash 
value of the foals born, but it is none 
the less desirable that these societies 
should be able to continue their good 
work. The Racecourse Control Betting 
Board now has substantial surplus 
funds from the operation of the Tote, 
and more of this money should be 
devoted to the heavy horse societies 
in the next few years. All these 
societies should let the Ministry of 
Agriculture know their needs so that 
the Minister can put forward a strong 
case to the Board. 


Co-operative Grass Drying 


NOTHER little subsidy scheme 
has been launched. This is to 
provide grants and loans to co-oper- 
ative drying centres. For those estab- 
lished before June, 1950, the Ministry 
of Agriculture will give a grant of 
one-third of the cost with an additional 
grant of up to two-fifths for plants 
that are operating by June 1 this year. 
Another third of the cost can be 
covered by a short-term loan at 3 per 
cent. interest. To qualify for such 
assistance these centres must dry 
grass as a service to the farmer on a 
non-profit-making basis, and_ the 
scheme is intended particularly for 
farmers with small acreages of grass 
who, by joining forces, can help them- 
selves to obtain a high quality feeding- 
stuff for their dairy cows and other 
stock. This is an opportunity for the 
farmers’ co-operative societies in the 
western half of the country, where 
grass grows abundantly, to show that 
they really have enterprise and ability 
to tackle large-scale projects like this. 
I hope that the groups of farmers in 
Cheshire and Wiltshire who have plans 
for such developments are well enough 
forward to qualify for the extra sub- 
sidy. How fast they progress depends 
largely on the steel they can obtain. 
Farm Building Repairs 
T has been a tiresome business to 
get permits for essential repairs to 
be done to farm buildings. Many land 
owners and farmers have had to wait 
many weeks for permission to §0 
ahead with work that they are not 
undertaking for fun, but m« rely 
because it is necessary. The county 
committees have now had another cir- 
cular letter urging them to avoid celay 
in dealing with applications. | hey 
are allowed to sponsor applications for 
up to £1,000, instead of the prev:ous 
limit of £500, and the Provincial | and 
Commissioners can now sponsor tp to 
the value of £3,000. This covers 1 <ac- 
tically all the applications witiout 
troubling the Ministry of W:<-ks, 
whose regional offices are so « €I 
loaded that delays have been 1: ‘ef 
minable. CINCINNATUS. 
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A HESITATING 
TENDENCY 


© arrive at a just conclusion 
about the present state of the 
market, it is necessary to look 
back on the trend of business in 1947. 
It would indeed be well to extend such 
a retrospect beyond the actual limits 
of real estate transactions, and to try 
to estimate the effect of the vast 
fnancia. operations implicit in nation- 
alisation and perhaps more particu- 
larly the misgivings about the working 
of the “own and Country Planning 
Act, whi.e other arbitrary interferences 
with what were the normal rights of 
owners and tenants, until quite a 
recent period, must not be forgotten. 
There are other reasons, too, for 
the prevailing lull in the market, but 
it will suffice to refer briefly to the 
two or three aspects already men- 
tioned. Nationalisation means much 
more than the forcible transfer of the 
nominal ownership of public under- 
takings from private holders to the 
State. The immediate result to a 
multitude of shareholders is a reduc- 
tion of income. It may not be a very 
substantial cut in a great many cases, 
but its influence is intensified by the 
daily increasing cost of goods and 
services, and the large proportion 
which is absorbed by income-tax and 
death duties. 


DISPROPORTIONATE 
TAXATION 


T is a curious fact that, of all forms 

of income, that derived from real 
property suffers most heavily and 
inescapably from taxation. Hardly 
any effective rebates are obtainable, 
and as soon as the rentals are stated, 
down come the shears, often leaving 
the taxpayer with considerably less 
than he had hoped to be able to rely 
on, not for luxury, but for necessaries. 
The artificially lowered rates of inter- 
est on nationalised undertakings com- 
pel economies, which in turn lead 
to unemployment, and _ eventually 
curtail the ability of small private 
enterprising persons to purchase pro- 
perty. It may be asked : ‘‘ Why should 
these things apparently manifest 
themselves with special force at this 
particular season?”’? The answer, to 
be comprehensive, would cover a very 
wide field, but it is enough to mention 
only one point, At this period of the 
vear the tax collector’s demands 
hardly encourage investment enter- 
prise in real estate, and this year 
a host of holders of transport stock 
are ruefully contemplating a serious 
reduction of income. Not without 
reason are fears expressed in some 
quarters about the march of inflation- 
ary influences. Turning from the 
rather gloomy outlook just presented, 
it may be asked whether, despite 
onerous taxation, real property affords 
at any rate a partial safeguard against 
some of the trials of the moment. 
The very form of the question implies 
a hope that time may bring better 
things. Some relief from the existing 
burdensome taxation would be wel- 
comed, and so would a relaxation of 
the hundreds of controls with 
their penalties, and the indirect loss 
they inflict on property owners, by 
preventing economic administration. 


THE EFFECTS *OF 
PLANNING 


AVING no real experience as yet 
0: the operation of that most 
complicated statute covering Town 


and Country Planning, there is no use 
in spec lating as to its effects. In the 
last vck or two we have had an 
oppor: nity of studying the considered 
°pinio. 3 of a large and representative 
sectio . of property owners and agents 
a ig the Act, and it is putting it 
ery 


ildly to say that the majority 


of them evince hostility to it. They 
say that it is unworkable, that the 
so-called ‘‘compensation’”’ fund is 
ludicrously inadequate, and that the 
interference foreshadowed with the 
ultimate value of real property is 
appalling. 


FUTURE OF GROUND RENTS 


Pg tele aspect of the Act that 
has already begun to disturb 
owners and agents is how it will affect 
the reversionary value of freehold 
ground rents. Can the answer be 
inferred from the marked increase of 
the supply of freehold ground rents in 
the auction room? Freehold ground 
rents were, not many years ago, one 
of the most valuable and easily negoti- 
able forms of real investments. What 
they are now, and -what the future 
holds for them, are matters of vital 
import. Even now an enormous de- 
preciation may conceivably take place 
in the value of freehold ground rents 
and yet leave them attractive at a 
price, even a substantial price, but 
that does not show who bears the 
loss by depreciation or how much he 
loses. One thing at least is evident, 
that the freehold in _ possession, 
whether a_ residential property, 
business premises, or a farm, is the 
most desirable of holdings. Percep- 
tion of that fact explains the rivalry 
in the auction rooms, and why, in 
fact, so many freeholds that were 
to have come under the hammer 
in 1947 changed hands beforehand. 


DISCRIMINATING BUYERS 


OTWITHSTANDING that eager- 
ness, the majority of buyers are 
reported to be exercising more dis- 
crimination about the quality of pro- 
perty than they did a year or two ago. 
But then the purchase prices left.more 
room for adjustment against a possible 
over-valuation. One agent in very 
large practice thinks prices have 
reached the peak. Assuming he is 
right, may the reason lie partly in the 
unprecedented flood of joint-stock 
company and other recent flotations? 
In other words the stream of idle 
money need no longer pile up in one 
channel. 


‘*FREE’’ HOUSE IN THE 
NEW FOREST 


REEHOLD premises, fully licensed 
and “free,” the Crown Hotel, 
Lyndhurst, have been sold through 
the agency of Messrs. Hampton and 
Son. The buyers are George White- 
head and Sons (London), Limited. 
The house has about 40 bedrooms. 
Bramshott Vale, near Liphook, 
a Queen Anne house containing panel- 
ling and other features identical with 
known designs by Wren, has been 
sold by auction by Messrs. H. B. Baver- 
stock and Son. The estate, which 
comprises three cottages and a farm 
of 87 acres, in addition to the house, 
was sold for £18,000. 


SOME INSTRUCTIVE FIGURES 


T is very exceptional for agents in 
so-called “reviews”’ to give any 
figures. A move in the right direction 
is made by Mr. Alfred J. Burrows, 
who, speaking of Kent, said that 
small dairy holdings have fetched 
over £100 an acre, and some hop and 
fruit farms double that figure. In one 
case a small fruit farm made £1,000 
an acre. 

Of farms with early vacant pos- 
session, Messrs. Henry Duke and Sons 
sold 3,414 acres at over £103 an acre, 
in Dorset, and, curiously, the local 
buyers seem willing to pay good prices 
for bare land which may be suitable 
for development for building. 

ARBITER. 
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SPRING 
TREATMENT or LAWNS 


CARTERS GRASS SEED MIXTURES 


Composed of the finest dwarf Grasses for light or medium soils. 
Per lb., 5/3; 14 lbs., 69/6; bushel of 28 lbs., 136/-. 


Mixtures for heavy soils, containing Leafy Rye Grass. 
Per 1 lb., 4/6; 14 lbs., 59/6; bushel of 28 lbs., 117/-. 


CARTERS GRASS DRESSINGS 


GRASS FEEDER No. 1A. An excellent steady feed for lawns. 
Per cwt., 37/6. 


*“CARTERITE ’’ (Lawn Sand) for the destruction of daisies 
and other shallow-rooted weeds. Per cwt., 27/6. 


CARTERS ORIGINAL WORMKILLER. 





Per cwt., 60/-. 


“*Treatment of Lawns’ booklet free on request. 


—_ 





Seed Merchants and Growers 


RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W.20 


134 Regent Street, W.1 
53a Queen Victoria St., E.C4|}/]{97 @yill|1 Houston Road, S.E.23 
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ward path and in many of the collections 
of export clothes shown by the London 
couturiers has nearly reached the ankles, with 
twelve inches from the ground as the average for 
day-time and many dresses that barely reach the 


sk length of skirts continues on its down- 


ankle bone for evening. The newest line of all 
is the uneven handkerchief-point hemline shown 
for dancing and garden-party clothes, and the 
two-tiered skirts at Molyneux for afternoon 
dresses. A Molyneux print shows a skirt with 
one deep flounce over another, the top layer 
bordered by an arrow pleated frill, and another, 
a gored tier over a knife-pleated under-skirt. 
The minute waist is accented on everything 
and the mannequins wear tiny boned, laced 
corsets under the wasp waists and are often 
padded on the bosom and on the hips. The 
many gores, elaborate pleating effects and all 
manner of detail concentrated on the wide, 
circular hemlines, draw all eyes to the skirts. 
Most of the jackets are short, even on tweeds, 
and all of them are fitted, but Hardy Amies 
shows a completely different silhouette—long 


13, 


jackets, closely fitting and often double- 
breasted, with slim, wrap-round skirts nine 
inches from the ground, or tight skirts that 
button down the front, or long pleated ones. 

The late-Victorian influence is also very 
noticeable in all collections in the demure 
bodices, sloping shoulders, white turn-down 
collars, in innumerable checked frocks and in 
the colours—the olive greens, coppery browns, 
greeny greys beloved by the Victorian novelists, 
touched by vivid forget-me-not blue and sugar- 
stick pink. Molyneux features the Victorian 
sleeve shown in a thousand daguerreotypes, 
straight to about six inches from the wrist, with 
an undersleeve gathered to a tight wristband, 
also the bright scarlet plaids so fashionable in 
Victorian times. 

Molyneux cuts his skirts on the cross and 
pleats them all round or sets in a pleat between 
each wide godet. He keeps his sports suits 
fourteen inches from the ground, but shows a 
considerably longer one on prints and day 
dresses. There is a definite Renoir silhouette— 
tight-fitting bodices buttoning down the front 


1948 


Photographs by CountRy LIFE Studio 


(Left) Navy and white dotted afternoon suit 
in grosgrain with wide skirt and a double 
basque to the jacket 


(Right) A tailor-made in grey bird's-eye 

suiting with three pockets on either side 

of the jacket to accent the hips. Both 
Mattli. Hats by Olga Mattli 


with a white lace ‘‘tucker”’ frothing out of the 
narrow neckband. These bodices are shown 
with short padded basques and very full skiris 
over taffeta petticoats. A lime-green wool sult 
is enchanting with its short basqued jacket, 
white tucker and a white rosebud tucked into 
the buttoned bodice. Under the wide gored 
skirt is a flounced petticoat in white cotton 
batiste edged with Valenciennes lace, and the 
suit is worn with a white bonnet topped with 4 
white rose. A full-skirted print dress had its 
white taffeta petticoat to set its skirt to the 
required curve, with 4 deep flounce and two 
black bows placed where the flounce joine 1 with 
the skirt. 

The street dresses in cloth were als9 out 
standingly good—a checked worsted wi | on¢ 
of the godet-cum-pleated skirts worn © ith 4 
white sailor and a navy with a white piqu hem, 
and a white piqué under-flap to the ouch 
shaped pockets. Blouses were finished >ff by 
narrow waistbands that were worn over ‘ -¢ toP 
of the skirts, turning them into jumpers. Full 

(Continued on page 348) 
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finds perfect expression in the subtle 


beauty of a Celanese’ fabric for the 
Mert soft fluid lines of this evening two-piece 





MOSS CREPE 


OBTAINABLE FROM MOST LEADING STORES 











Pewter of today. This tea-set, 
designed by R. H. Hill, N.R.D., is 
taken from Liberty’s collection of 
original pewter vessels. It is free from 
lead, will not tarnish, shines like 

silver and is much less expensive. ? 
Price complete £17-11-6 


Liberty 


of Regent Street 
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Frthved, for Tory 


Two Piece Suit in soft angora weave, the straight dress 
has flat pleated skirt with panei front, semi-fitting coat 
has wide appliqued flaps giving fullness to the hips. 
In pastel shades of blue, grey, pink and maize only. 
Sizes 14 and 16 only (23 coupons) £32.13.11 


Tailor-mades first floor 


Debenham & Freebody 


LANgham 4444 WIGMORE ST., LONDON, W.|I (Debenhams Ltd.) 
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organdie and horsehair bonnets, white _skirt and a crisp white collar at the throat ¢ 
tagel straw boaters. the plain, tight bodice. A dove-grey woo 

Winsome is the adjective that best dress had its top and bolero worked in bars of 
desctibes the many bonnets and the the material closely gauged. For evening, Matti 
white turn-down collars in English cut shows a white jersey dinner dress with a loy 
embroidery shown on many of the square neckline and draped hips; also a blagh 
wool day dresses—navy, green-grey, taffeta frock in the manner of Catherine of Arage 
coppery and mushroom brown—with with a boat-shaped décolletage slipping off ¢ 
their high, closely fitting bodices. shoulders and dramatic wide leg-of-muttgy 
Mattli, in a collection that is full of | sleeves with a wide, rustling skirt. A Pale blag 
pretty clothes, includes a day dress and ivory brocade had its full skirt drawn bask 
in thin navy wool that has a gathered _into bustle drapery, the shoulders left bare. 
apron effect at the back of its circular : 


we RUSSELL makes all his jac 

short, even his tweeds. Coats have s!opin 
shoulders and full skirts. Some charming prin} 
dresses have kilted skirts that nearly reach hy 
ankles, matching elbow-length gloves and wide. 
brimmed straw hats, white or cream. Som:times 
a knife-pleated bolero is added. Colourinzs q 
delphinium blues and lime greens with white 
Cocktail dresses are given deep corselet belts) 
embroidered with jet. 

Hardy Amies gives his suits long, liz 
wrap-around or immensely wide pleated skirt 
equally long. Most of the jackets remaix lor 
compared with many houses, though « very 
short ‘‘middy’’ jacket is also shown with both 

' vl the narrow and the full skirt. Skirts are neve 
Black chip straw with flat sides and a wide : shorter than thirteen inches from the ground 
curve in front. Simone Mirman ‘ often longer. 


| Day dresses at Rahvis nearly reached th 
skirted top coats had high collars that turned up, 2 ankle bone and were shown with cravats ané 
and the small hats, in consequence, were worn ' bonnets in polka-dotted foulard or stiffened 
resting right on to the forehead in front. q _.. white lace, with a piping put all round the hem 
Molyneux features an orange-red for day; he 4 to match, sometimes gloves and a bag as we 

combines multi-coloured tweeds in tiny basket rs The dresses are fitted, moulded about the bodice 
patterns with natural linen blouses and likes Pisin  _— and hips, wide at the hemline, the jacket 


abstract prints or multi-coloured florals with the fy %. ey short. White bonnets in stiffened lace of 


tiny flowers strewn on light grounds and ss ' organdie looked youthful and fresh, and the 
matched by flowers on the white hats. The most . blouses or cravats often had a white rose tucked 
becoming of white hats were shown with this A cream straw bonnet designed by Aage in under the chin, with another blooming on 
collection—wide, shallow white chipstraw Thaarup for his Teen Age and Twenty Collection top of the bonnet. 

sailors, white plaited straw bonnets, white P. JoycE REYNOLDS, 


CROSSWORD No + 940 . A man of this Pesiniyonl make himself (7) 





, 4 ‘ : . Would he be cock of Boxing Alley? (7) 
ad guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. ——_ Trees of a sort (11) 
in a closed envelope) must reach ‘Crossword No. 940, Country LiFe, 4 A 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the - For this 30 down the model has been fox 


first post on the morning of Thursday, February 19, 1948. , ‘Scant aceasta be 
Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. —Shakespeare (4 
. Pen love (anagr.) (7) 
a . il wl 6 Just a little lump (6) 
. Yielded (4, 2) 
. Game in form of puzzle (6) 
. At heart she is a lady (6) 
. What the waves have done to Dunwich (6) 
. Hat for the country (6) 
. Part of Africa (7) 
. Man has three for arms (4) 
. Coming from the top, though classed, per 
haps, with the dregs (4) 
. Part of London possessing both the tool and 
the man to make it (11) 
. Imposing, yet last to be reformed (7) 
. ‘Never dares the man put off the —— 
—Browning ( 


” 
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DOWN 
1 and 21. Though dealing in futures, they lik 


4 money to be present (14) 
2. U.S. introduction (4) 
TH z 3. A reverend novelist (6) 


5. Do the other breeds say, ‘Snubs to you!” 


(6) 
6. Surely not a dance to stagger in (4) 
7 and 22. Union attire (7, 7) 
8 and 25. A great actress (5, 5) 
9. But it hangs on another’s trunk (6, 5) 
/ HESS 10. Less risky than a hasty marriage (6, 5) 
13. Lycidas and Thyrsis (7) 
14. Do linguists find this sound to their taste? ( 
17 and 18. Harm can come by adding on years 
mother (6) 
21. See 1 down. 
ey 32 . See 7 down. 
é . Marled (anagr.) (6) 
. See 8 down. 
. A hand kind of 1 and 21 down? (6) 


4 ] Name . “Ere yet the —— of most unrighteous tea 
d (Mr., Mrs., etc.) “Had left the flushing in her galled eyes 
. Address a 


‘ —Shakespeare 
_ rar vin an 30. 1 up or 1 down (4) 
TOOTHPASTE 























SOLUTION TO No. 939. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which The winner of Crossword No. 938 is 
appeared in the issue of February 6, will be announced next week. 

ACROSS.—1 and 3, Cock of the North; 9, Nile; 10, Escutcheon; Miss M. A. Plume, 

y 12, Erato; 13, Eldest; 15, Oar; 18, Erect; 19, Imposture; 22, Loaded’ gun; 
; 24, Lorne; 25, Ire; 26, Acetic; 29, Canto; 32, Kettledrum; 33, Line; 42, Hall Lane, 
34 and 35, Done for the best. DOWN.—1, Cinderella; 2, Collateral; : 

; FROM All : CHEMISTS 4, Fostering; 5, Hound; 6, Necks; 7, Reed; 8, Hans; 11, Soothe; 14, Ego; Upminster, 

if ake A ESSE a (II) 16, Quarantine; 17, Benevolent; 20, Panic rush; 21, Select; 23, Doe; Esse 
\ 27, Calif; 28, Tudor; 30, Skid; 31, Eton. : 
CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY : This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, bé ont, 
re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/- and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated conc tion 


or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. ° 
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